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CHAPTER 1 

• INTRODUCTION 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The purpose o£ this study Is to Identify and examine 
the present and potential uses and effects of the 
continuing education unit within selected continuing 
education user groups* Specifically, this study will: 

1. identify patterns of use of continuing education 
amonrr selected user groups 

2. examine the common applications of the continuing 
education unit among selected user groups 

3. examine the present and potential effects of the 
continuing education unit on selected user groups 
in relation to: 

[ Q« assuming new reponsibllltles 
b« curriculum building for organizational 
objectives 

c. intact on membership 

d. impact on organizational functions 
impact on organizational structure 

f. impact on organizational objectives 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 
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In 1968^ a National Planning Conference was held In 
Washington^ D. C.^ by a group of organizations concerned 
with the lack of standardization for measuring noncredlt 
continuing education programs* These groups represented 
a broad cross-section of sponsors and user groups of 
continuing education^ as well as research organizations* 
A consensus was reached among the conferees concerning the 
need for a nationally recognized standard unit of measure 
which should be determined and defined by both producers 
and user groups of continuing education programs*. 

A task force was appointed and charged with the 
responsibility for determining a unit of measurement* In 
1970^ the Task Force Issued an Interim Statement (see 

Exhibit A in Appendix) which designated this unit of 
measurement as the "continuing education unit . " One 
continuing education unit (hereafter referred to as CEU) 
was defined ast "Ten contact hours of participation in an 
organized continuing education experience under responsible 
sponsorship^ capable direction^ and qualified instruction*" 
(31) 

This simple modular unit is easily determined for all 
learning formats, since it resembles the system of academic 
credit used by higher education in terms of quantifying 
hours spent in an educational activity* The CEU differs 
significantly from the academic credit system because 
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CEU's represent primarily hours of participation without 
particular measure of the quality of the program or the 
amount of learning which transpires. 

User groups have the responsibility of determining 
whether such programs meet the objectives of the user group. 
Each user group must decide either to accept or reject the 
value of specific continuing education programs in which 
its constituents participate for recognition purposes. 
This unique approach to user group decision-making calls 
for new roles and responsibilities by both sponsors and 
consumers of continuing education programs. 

The utility of the CEU is found in its adaptability 
to the wide variety of program methods and techniques now 
found in continuing education, such as conferences, 
institutes, workshops, short courses, special training 
programs and independent study. CEU's will be issued by 
all sources of continuing education sponsorship, including 
higher education institutions, in-plant training programs 
of business and industry, the newly emerging learning 
industry, proprietary schools, home study operations, the 
private education industry as conducted by consultants, and 
a variety of other sources. Sponsors who award CEU's 
accept the responsibility of maintaining permanent records 
of individual participation. Such records will provide 
user groups with substantiating evidence of continuing 
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education experiences as well as provide sponsors with a 
basis for bettor managerial and planning information. 

variety of continuing education programs 
produced by both public and private sources has generally 
provided continuing education participants and user groups 
with readily accessible solutions to short-term edu- 
cational and training needs. Consequently, little 
continuity, standardization, or long-range planning has 
resulted as participants have continued to shop from a 
vast array of programs. Such characteristics are not 
desirable in an era of accountability in which resource 
allocation of finances and manpower are of great 
importance. 

Individual participants have benefited from the wide 
variety of readily available educational opportunities 
on the one hand, while on the other, the subsequent 
recognition of such acti.vities and their worth in the 
marketplace is often lacking. Permanent, cumulative, 
and transferable records of individual participation are 
often nonexistent. A variety of reward and point systems 
have developed to offset apparent weaknesses of continuing 
education as traditionally conducted. However, these 
systems generally have little or no meaning outside their 
own region or specific group. Such an array of programs, 
combined with nonexistent or nonstandard record systems, 
have continually hampered the recearch efforts of national 
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.groups to aummarlze and analyze the nation's continuing 
education efforts. 

Sponsors who decide to utilize CEO's for their 
participants may find their major task to be the 
impleraentation of a permanent records' system. Meanwhile, 
user groups who plan to utilize the CEU will find a 
variety of new and differing responsibilities created 
within their own organizations. Criteria must be 
established by each group to insure the quality and time 
rate of completion of programs by its constituents for 
purposes of conferring meaningful recognition. Such' 
criteria will serve to limit recognition by these user 
groups to specific programs that meet the group's objectives. 

Cooperative program planning between sponsors and 
user groups will likely emerge as one standard aspect to 
insure the acceptability of CEU's by user groups. Such 
joint efforts will no doubt sharpen the focus of programs 
to more specific target populations and promote quality 
in the knowledge transfer. Added emphasis on curriculum 
building to meet organizational objectives will probably 
result as user groups examine the educational programs 
available for this purpose. The resulting increase in 
dialogue between producer and user groups should be 
conducive to better quality programs and the establishment 
of producer integrity in the eyes of the user group. 



As user groups contemplate the adoption o£ the CEU 
In light of their ovm organizational objectives, many 
varying interpretations may ensue. The limited information 
available on the CEU and particulajrly the absence of 
national guidelines hot only has slowed the pace of 
adoption, but also has fostered divergent interpretations 
and uses of the CEU's intended purpose. As the multitude 
of potential user groups explore its rationale and 
^ipplication, certain common elements are to be found in the 
CEU' s simplicity and utility. Groups will discover that 
their new roles and responsibilities are quite common among 
a vast array of divergent organizations. The use of this 
new raeasurement tool will be similar among business and 
industrial groups, medical professions, governmental 
agenoies, labor unions, engineering professions, and 
others. Communication must be established among these 
divergent groups and organizations to prevent considerable 
duplication of efforts and additional variations of 
interpretations. « 

It is the purpose of this study to facilitate 
increased dialogue by identifying the areas of common 
interests among selected user groups » to examine the 
common applications of the CEU by these groups; and to 
examine the effects of the CEU on these groups, specifi- 
cally as they relate to new responsibilities, participation 



in program planning, Influence on neinbershlpf and Impact 
on organizational functions, structure, and objectives. 

It Is envisioned that this study will encourage 
additional dialogue among potential users and sponsors. 
Hopefully, it will fill a void in the limited amount of 
literature now available and provide a voice for user " 
groups to the National Task Force as it moVes toward 
national guidelines. The results will perhaps foster a 
greater understanding of the potential of the CEU as well 
as foster national adoption. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature that deals specifically with the CEU 
Is limited due to the newness of the effort to develop the 
concept. However, the concepts of credit and non-credit 
for participation in educational aotlvltiee appear to be 
historically and conceptually related to this contemporary 
development. Thus, the review of literature contains the 
following subd 1 vis ions t ' 

1 . the emergence of the knowledge worker 

2. approaches and philosophy of credit or 
recognition ' ; - 

3. contemporary factors leading to the CEU 

4. the CEU literature 
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The Emergence of the Knowledge Worker 

Workers in late adulthood have witnessed during 
their lifetime a multitude of events that have affected 
their life style to an extent unparalleled in history. 
Moving from an economic depression in the 1930*8 to 
unprecedented heights of economic prosperity in the 1970 's, 
the average citizen has come to realize that tha individual 
adult has little control over much of his destiny. Whyte 
views this transition as the replacement of the Protestant 
Ethic by the Social Ethic. Whereas the Protestant Ethic 
is defined as the "pursuit of individual salvation through 
hard work, thrifts and competitive struggle," the Social 
Ethic says that "man exists as a unit of society and that 
only as he collaborates with others does he become worth~ 
while." (49 1 7-8) 

The transition from an agriculturally-based economy 
to an industrially^based economy not only relocated masses 
to urban areas, but also resulted in a changed labor 
force. Job specialists developed as en^loyees were 
assigned specific tasks. Hard core unemployment became a 
reality for the first time. Technological and organi- 
zational developments created new and differing demands on 
workers. As production techniques became more efficient, 
working hours were shortened and the productive work force 
leveled off, with shifting importance to the related 
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aspects of production such as marketing ^ accounting/ 

management, and planning. Drucker describes this shift 

as the advent of the . ♦ knowledge worker, the man or 

woman who applies to productive Work ideas, concepts, and 

information rather than manual skill or brawn." 

In 1900, the largest single group, indeed still 
the majority, of the American people, were rural and 
made a living on the farm. By 1940, the largest 
single group, by far, were industrial workers, 
especially semiskilled (in fact, essentially 
unskilled) machine operators. By 1960, the largest 
single aroup were what the census called "professional ^ 
managerial, and technical people," that is, knowledge 
workers. By 1975, or, at the latest 1980, this group 
will embrace the majority of Americans at work in the 
civilian labor force. (10:264) 

Drucker contends that the greatly increased working 
lifespan of man has led to this emergence of knowledge 
work, in lieu of the generally held belief that knowledge 
work has emerged as a result of the complexity of jobs. 
Consequently, he contends, jobs have been upgraded, 
creating a rise In the educational leyel required for 
entrance Into the labor force, (10 t 278-279} Thla 
elevation of the educational level of the labor force has 
fostered a larger worker enrollment in continuing edu- 
cation programs as workers have sought means to insure their 
productivity and employment. Such increasing participation 
supports the axiom that generally the more education en 
individual has, the more education he will seek. 

Continuing educators assume that education and life 
are integrated by the structuring of educational programs 
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basQd on an individual's experience and- knowledge. Often 
thia knowledge and experience have been achieved in other 
than formally structured paths. Although the abilities and 
performance of the individual may be on, or above, par 
with the individual who has come the formally structured 
routs, he lacks the academic measureidents and plaudits of 
the formalized route. This lack of academic credentials 
often impedes the capable worker in his effort for 
recognition and advancement. 

^v*^^«^ili^y' acces^sibility, and timing of Continuing 
education programs are frequently prohibitive factors 
denying the worker an opportunity to broaden his knowledge. 
Similarly, job, organiaational, and societal pressures 
place undue stress on an individual who must function in 
many roles as an adult. The emergence of a variety o f • 
contir^uing education programming methods and techniques 
is gradually eliminating many of these prohibitive 
factors. Such methods and techniques include short 
courses, workshops, in-plant training programs, mass media, 
home study, and others. " 

Approaches and Philosophy of Credit or Recognition 

Quantitative measures for educational programs have 
emerged to provide stability and uniformity to a variety of 
educational efforts. The arrival of the Carnegie Unit to 
standardize secondary school curricula in the 1890 's 
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«8f.abliahed the unit as . . a year's work in a subject 
for four periods a week." (20t20) In 1909, the influence 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
changed the unit to a year's work in a subjeot for five 
periods a week. One of the unit's critics, Abraham 
Plexner, described the unit, . . with every item as a 
separate' scrap ... a patchwork, suggesting in its method 
of composition, a political platform rather than a 
national education program." (Ili658) In spite of its 
critics, Tompkiris and Gaumnltz noted, "The evidence 
presented seems to indicate that the development of the 
Carnegie Unit served to create order in the American system 
of Secondary and higher education." (44:31) 

Colleges eventually began to parallel the secondary 
school unit as they, too, searched for a standard unit, of 
measure, The "credit hour," generally defined as the 
number of hours a class meets per week, was widely adopted. 
As defined in Student Personnel Terms in Higher Education . 
"A credit is the quantitative measure assigned to a course 
generally stated in semester hours or quarter hours," as 
well as the ". . . recognition awarded for the successful 
completion of course work." (29 j 14-15) 

Arguments have been heard regarding the lack of 
flexibility with both the Carnegie Unit and the credit hour 
system. The foremost argument appears to be the contention 
that such units of measure have become "ends" within 
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themselves* Several school systems now use point systems 
in conjuhction with the Carnegie Unit, allowing five/ 10 # 
or even 20 points to equal one unit, (aaiias-^iad) The 
University of Massachusetts, School of Education recently 
introduced a modular credit system in which a module is a 
partial credit; 15 modules equal one semes tet hour. 
Modules may be obtained in a variety of assignments and 
experiences, with such flexibility allowing infinite 
possibilities. (20t28) 

A number of higher education institutions have 
developed special degree programs which deviate 
considerably from normal degree credits. Such programs 
are usually offered for adult students with the rationale 
that adult students are unique learners. Knowles (24i39) 
suggests tha^ with maturity the adult learner becomes " 
unique in the following ways j (1) his self-concept moves 
toward being more self-directed, (2) his life experiences 
provide a differing orientation to learning, (3) he 
maintains a readiness to learn based on his social roles, 
and (4) he is problem-centered with an immediacy of 
application girding his thinking. 

One example of a _ special program for adults is the 
Brooklyn College Experimental Degree Project, begun in 
1954. This project enabled a select group of adults to 
achieve a baccalaureate degree on the basis of ability 
and demonstrated achievement, outside the normal credit 



hour system. Students were allpwed to dlemonstrate 
•ohievement through class work/ independent study, 
tutorials, seihinars, examinations # and essays. Once the 
student has demonstrated to a special committee that he 
had Achieved a liberal education, he was awarded a 
b<aohelor*s degree. This program aubsequently moved from 
the experimental state and is now an integral part of the 
Brooklyn College program. (26 j 51-52) 

The Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree offered b^ 
the University of Oklahoma is another program designed 
especially for adults. Ordinary class schedules, rigid 
course selections, and resident requirements, major 
barriers to adult education, are eliminated. Adult 
students are awarded credit, but not credit hours, toward 
the BLS degree. 

Educational efforts outside formal academic 
institutions have existed primarily to meet specific 
needs, such as vocational, recreational, or homemaking. 
Short courses, conferences, institutes, workshops, seminars 
and correspondence study have been some of the primary 
means of satisfying adult needs. "The forms of instruction 
have had no unifoxrm duration, timing, or unit of measure- 
ment, nor have they always been sharply targeted to the 
population." (19il) 

One of the early programs for adults was the 
Chautauqua movement, begun in the 1870 's as a summer 
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program to train church school teachers. The Chautauqua 
Literary and Soientiflo Circle/ ah outgrowth o£ the 
original Chautauqua movement , was oyeated in 1878 as 
basically a correspondence school* its inventor and 
prime mover, Vincent, described thV school a^ . . a 
school at home, a school alt** school, and a 'ccllege' 
for one* s ovu house . " Students who completed th© necessary 
asalgnraents were rewarded with . . seals and diplomas 
and the kudos of honorific attention." (16»173) 

Another adult education program which offers 
fulfillment instead of degrees is the .U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Graduate School, established in 1921. 
Originally established to provide continuing education for 
OSDA employees, its popularity necessitated the opening 
of doors to anyone who desired to continue his education. 
Operating under a philosophy of allowing each student to 
advance up the educational ladder as far as he desires 
regardless of his objectives, the school provides 
exciting and useful courses. While offering no degrees, 
it awards certificates to students who complete certain 
curricula. (42:117) 

Contemporary Factors Leading to the CEU 

The emergence on the educational horizon of non- 
traditional programs has been precipitated by rapidly 
changing social conditions. Since academia has failed to 



respond to the VAtldd needs of society, a parallel 
edvjcational foroe has emerged which now challenges the 
traditional system* Gould sununarizes the patterns that 
have led to the development o£ nontraditional forms of 
education* 

{1) A democratic philosophy of full educational 
opportunity for each individual, regardless 
of age, previous formal education, or 
circumstances of life that will add to and 
develop his potential as a person. 

(2) certain immutable truths about the learning 
process are suddenly being questioned seriously. 
Nontraditional studiee eliminate the present 
rigidities in learnincf and provide a new 
flexibility in terms of elements of structure, 
method, content and procedures . 

(3) The emergence of a parallel educational system 
by business and industry i labor Unions, 
cultural, governmental^ and social agencies, 
military commands, proprietary schools, 
.correspondence institutes i and others. 

(4) The responsibilities of the individual, 
whereby each stndent searches for the kind of 
education suitable and necessary for himself, 
and having decided bh his educational goal and 
course of action, documents his motivation by 
satisfactory progress toi/ard his goal. (15i3-8) 

The ability to measure educational activities of a 

nontraditional nature pose meaningful problems both within 

and outside of academia. Grose aptly summarizes the 

dilemma of acadejnia: "Our present transcript symbols arer^ 

losing their standard meanings for those whose learning is 

recorded, for those who keep the records, and for those who 

later use the records." (20:30) 



Only uxring recent years have educators outside of 
ftcademia begun to Wrestle with the lack o£ standard . 
measures. The vast array of program delivery systems has 
been primarily concerned with its own specialized 
populations and internal interpretations of educational 
aoUvities. Many user groups of cohtinuing education 
programs; often national in scope, are beginning to 
question the multitude of interpretations for educational 
participation and competence in light of their own 
organisational objectives. Consequently, many groups have 
established their own criteria for measurement. Prior to 
the National Planning Conference in 1968, over 40 ,suoh 
movements had been identif led with more in the planning 
stages. ( 18«34) Several of these efforts are as 

.fOlloWSt ■;■ ■ - ' . 

Item 1» The American Institute of Chemists launched 
an experimental program some three years 
ago for accrediting the continuing technical 
compotence of chemists praoting as 
consultants in the field. 

Item 2j Northeastern University has been assigning 
units of "professional units" to a large 
number of its engineering extension 
offerings. 

Item 3t Over a period of several years UCLA has 
assigned "professional units" to a large 
number of its engineering extension 
offerings. 



Item 4 1 the American Association' of Cbllegiatd 
Registrars and Admissions Officers has 
been working in recent years With other 
professional associations and with USOE 
to develop uniform definitions of student 
personnel in the field of higher education^ 
including continuing professional and 
general adult education. 

Item 5; The American Society of Personnel 

Administrators is giving active considera- 
tion to a certification program of 
continuing education for its 40,000 members 
.] nationally. 

Item 6j In the 35th Annual Report of the Engineer's 
Council for the Professional Development, 
the Committee on the Recognition of 
Continuing Education Studies reported the 
need for a mechanism to evaluate and record 
continuing engineering studies as Well as 
for the establishment of a system for the 
accumulation and recognition of credit at 
suitable intervals, on the basis of 
significant individual accomplishments . 

Item 7 J The Architectural and Engineering 

Development Division of the Office of • 
Civil Defense has certified several thousand 
architects and engineers nationaliy quali- 
fied to perform fallout shelter analyses 
based upon the completion of extension 
courses made available through major 
universities and engineering colleges. 

^ Item 8: The National Association of Power 

Engineers has participated with the 
University of Wisconsin over a period of 
years in a certificate program bearing 
upon the licensing of. stationary engineers 
in many states. (19j3-5) 

Many states are moving toward compulsory education 

for licensed professions. Twenty-three states require 

continuing education for relicensure of optometrists. 

(32:3) Kansas and Florida initiated compulsory 

continuing education for pharmacy relicensure in 1967, and 
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now five states have sucJ^ a requirement. (8»5) The Texas 
Real Estate Commission requires proof of 30 classroom hours 
of continuing education real estate courses in order for 
an applicant to renew his salesman's license, and 90 class- 
room hours before he can take the examination for his 
broker's license. (36 t 25) Georgia requires its tax 
assessor^ to obtain 40 hours of continuing education 
yearly to be certified to practice. 

Perhaps the greatest impetus for a standard unit of 
measure has come from the U. S. Office of Education and 
other research organizations which are continually 
hindered by the inconsistency and inaccuracy of data on 
continuing education participation. (12tll) The only 
common unit now used is a participant head count, which 
allows the person participating in a one-hour program 
' to be counted the same as a person in a 60-hour program. 
Reliable data would provide for better fiscal and manpower 
planning, program analysis, and other forms of managerial 
Information, ir 

* 

The CEU Literature 

The most significant document to date regarding the 
CEU has been the Interim Statement , issued by the 
National Task Force in 1970. As cited earlier, this 
document provided minimal guidelines in defining the unit, 
its interpretations, applications and responsibilities. 
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Hopefully, this document would lay the foundation for 1 
national guidelines / but the guidelines have been unduly 
delayed as a result of the National Task Force's failure 
to be funded. 

Perhaps the most significant move to date affecting 
producers of continuing education programs has been the 
revision" of Standard Nine of the South(»rn Association of 
Colleges and Schools. Revised in Deoenvier 1971, this 
standard requires over 560 accredited institutions of 
higher education in eleven southern states to utilize the 
CEU as a means of measuring each institution's continuing 
education activities. (3 1 361-362) 

In March 1972/ the University System of Georgia 
issued a report (48) providing specific CEU guidelines 
for each of the system's 27 institutions of higher edu- 
cation. This document was prepared in consultation with 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools and 
appears likely to serve as a model for specific guide- 
lines to be developed by the Southern Association. 

Approximately a dozen articles on the CEU have 
appeared In print. The writers perhaps contributing the 
best insights into this new measurement concept have been 
Glancy and Grogan, both members of the National Task 
Force. Clancy's writings (12:10-12, 13) have dealt 
primarily with the CEU as a 'tool' for adult educators and 
the use of the CEU for permanent records. Grogan 



U8»2d-35, 17) has foousad on the rational, philosophical, 
and analytioal aspeotfl of the CBU. 

7he absence o£ national guidelines will hinder 
national adoption and recognition of the CEU and will 
likely foster the ri?e of a number of peripheral systems, 
the University of Wisconsin Extension's use of the 
"continuing education hour," gives recognition to students 
for both in-class study and outside assignments, (33) 
The Arizona State Nurses' Association has adopted the CEU 
not only as a measure of continuing education participa- 
tion, but also as a recording device for a number of 
other activities, including membership in the organization. 
(5«4) 

Grogan acknowledges the lack of a common forum for 
the multitude of program sponsors and users and calls for 
the development of the necessary "pull," comparable to 
the voluntary efforts already expended in developing the 
"push" for national adoption. (18t33) 



"' CHAPTER 2 
RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 
CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Efforts to propagate the CEU aa a standard measure 
with uniform meaning have been somewhat limited and piece- 
meal. The issuance of the interim Statement in 1970 by the 
National Task Force was to encourage pilot projects which 
eventually would provide input for national guidelines at 
a later date. The time lag between the Interim Statement 
and the proposed national guidelines would provide ample 
opportunity for a maturing process with user-group 
experimentation. 

The diversity of user groups, combined with limited 
information, has fostered a variety of applicatipns of the 
CEU. Such divergent uses are being adopted from group to 
group and appear to be gaining in popularity among groups 
and their individual members. Even though many plans of 
CEU adoption are still in the pilot stages, the same 
recurring abuses continue to appear. The absence of 
dialogue among user groups has tended to localize and 
restrict the acceptability of the CEU to sraall geographical 
regions. As Individuals migrate from one region to 
another, questions of uniformity begin to arise. 
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Among these varied interpretations exist conunon 
interests that need to be visualized and understood. The 
9oal8 and objectives of user groups should be examined, 
particularly as continuing education plays a major 
role in meeting those goals and objectives. Only when the 
proper role of the CEU is understood as a tool of 
continuing education within these diverse groups, will 
meaningful efforts toward uniform adoption be made. 

The identification of current and potential user 
groups to gain first-hand information of CEU experiences 
is an essential step in isolating the unique problems, 
issues, and uses faced by user groups. Such information 
provides for improved dialogue and understanding among the 
vast array of sponsors and user groups. 

A review of the correspondence files of several 
members of the National Task Force discloses considerable 
interest in the CEU by five major groups. Each of these 
groups was originally represented on the Task Force, (see 
Exhibit A in Appendix) . These groups included: 

.1. the medical professions and allied health fields 

2. engineering professions . 

3. labor unions j 

4. business and industry 

5. governmental agencies 

Institutions of higher education will no doubt play 
a B^ajor role in propaigating the CEU with considerable 
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uniformity. Regional accrediting aasooiatlona, led by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools' 
adoption of the CEU in late 1971, possess the organizational 
framework in which reasonable uniformity can be expc^oted. 

The lack of a similar organizational framework for 
the majority of user groups outside of academia indicates 
a need for concentrating this study on groups in which 
education is not primarily the major objective. Casual 
relationships between such groups and academic institutions 
will be explored only as they contribute to the objectives 
of the user group. 

DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The following definitions are offered to assist the 
reader with a better understanding of the terminology used: 

CEU - abbreviation for the continuing education unit 
Continui ng Education - educational activities designed 

primarily for adults who desire to update and broaden 
their previous learning experiences 
Continuing Education Unit - a standard unit of measure for 
continuing education programs representing "ten 
contact hours of participation in an organized 
continuing educational experience under responsible 
sponsorship, capable direction, and qualified 
instruction" 
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Nonoredlt - continuing education programs for which 
ftcademlo credit is not awarded to participants 

Participants - individuals who participate in continuing 
education programs 

Sponsor - a group # organization, or agency which produces 
and conducts continuing education programs 

User Groups - organizations or groups which utilize 
continuing education units as a measure of 
participation by their constituents in continuing 
education programs 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The contemporary status of the CEU and the utility 
It holds for the vast array of user groups no doubt pose 
certain limitations on this study. At this writing 
new user groups and applications of the CEU are constantly 
being identified. Guidelines and criteria disclosed 
both brief and elaborate plans, often leaving significant 
decisions to the judgment of individuals or committees. 
User groups are utilizing the CEU often without written 
criteria with which to evaluate programs. 

State legislatures are constantly pressuring user 
groups to develop continuing education programs for 
purposes of relicensure. As user groups are forced into 
mandatory continuing education i the CEU is often overlooked 
as the unit of measure. 
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A preponderance of CEU use Is present in one of the 
five major groups - the medioaX profession and allied health 
fields* Specifically, the nursing profession, through 
their state and local organizations, exhibits the greatest 
amount of CEU dialogue and use. Only limited use occurs 
within the other four major groups. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of this 
study will be to provide a perspective of the CEU at one 
point in time. The limited use of the CEU will no doubt 
extend the maturing process and allow potential user 
groups to approach continuing education aiid the CEU in a 
more rational manner. 

DATA COLLECTION PROCEDURES 

A review of the personal files of CEU materials and 
related correspondence of four members of the National Task 
Force was conducted, with all materials microfilmed for 
later reference. These members were selected because of 
their active involvement in writing and speaking about the 
CEU. Lists of .individuals and organizations who had • 
expressed an interest in the CEU to the Task Force were 
compiled and categorized into each of the five major 
organizational groups previously cited. 

Both personal and form letters (see Exhibits B and c 
in Appendix) were sent to these individuals and organi- 
zations, requesting information on CEU adoption within 
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their organization. Requests for descriptive materials 
such as criteria, guidelines, or position papers were 
included. Comments and suggestions were also invited. 
Numerous additional user groups were identified by these 
initial contacts. Follow-up letters with specific 
questions were .directed to those organizations who 
seemingly had made significant progress toward adopting 
and utilizing the CEU. 

Personal interviews were conducted with represen- 
tatives of current and potential user groups in Chicago, 
Phoenix, Reno, St. Louis, and Washington. Speaking 
engagements in Atlanta, Austin, Pinehurst, and Reno 
afforded opportunities to sample reactions from a variety 
of user groups in different sections of the country. Two 
meetings with the National Task Force furnished valuable 
insights. Telephone interviews were also utilized. 

Additional means of data gathering included i 

1. background writings, speeches, and concept 
papers calling for national attention to such 
a unit of measure 

2. minutes of the National Planning Conference and 
subsequent Task Force meetings 

3. research proposals submitted by the National 
Task Force to develop national guidelines 

4. articles appearing in various trade and 
professional journals 



5* reports from aoademlo institutions of their 
efforts In working with speoifio user 
groups 

6. books on continuing education as related 
to specific groups 
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CHAPTER 3 
PRESENTATION OP FINDINGS 

The findings of this study constitute a small 
portion of the total number of potential CEU users, as 
well as considerable variations in the amount of CEU 
experiences. Users of the CEU are usually heavily 
involved in continuing education and are being pressured 
into developing a more systematic approach to their 
continuing education efforts. Several of these early 
efJ;orts are termed as "pilot projects" by the users, 
based on a rationale that only through trial and error 
can a meaningful program of CEU use be developed. 

Potential user groups with definite plans of CEU 
implementation are also included in this study. Many 
potential users are spending considerable time and effort 
In developing plans in which the experiences of othor 
users are being studied. Some groups are copying verbatim 
the plans of other groups. 

i 

EXISTING PATTERNS OP CONTINUING EDUCATION BY USER GROUPS 

A review of current continuing education programs 
within the five major groups has been conducted to provide 

28 
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an understanding of existing relationships and patterns o£ 
continuing education use. These insights provide a 
concepcviai base with which the CEU's use and effects can 
be more readily .understood and analyzed. 

The Medical Professions and Allied Health Fields 

Continuing education for the medical professions 
and allied health fields is extremely active. Activity 
in thes<5 related fields is encouraged by several factors 
such as certification programs, reHcensing requirements, 
the provision of federally funded regional medical 
programs and educational methods and techniques ^ As a 
result of these influences many professional associations, , 
hospitals, health agencies and higher education institu- 
tions have assigned professionals to coordinate their 
continuing education programs. These professionals are 
frequently assisted by continuing education committees in 
assessing needs and developing programs. 

Discussions of mandatory and/or voluntary continuing 
education are influenced by the interest in certificate 
programs and licensing requirements. State laws now 
require nurses in California and pharmacists in Kansas, 
Florida, California, Pennsylvania, and Ohio to participate 
in specific amounts of continuing education for 
relicensing. Methods to measure and validate participa- 
tion in the wide variety of programs are receiving 
considerable attention. 
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Those developments appear to have stimulated new or 
renewed inborest In program design and instructional methods 
and techniques. Multiple program methods are being 
utilized by professional schools of colleges and uni*-= 
versities and professional associations, to provide the 
bulk of continuing education programs. Conferences, short 
courses, and workshops are the most prevalent program 
methods, with considerable usage made of audiovisual 
materials. Educational television, telephone networks, 
circuit riders, professional journals, reference 
libraries, and increasingly, independent or self-directed 
study are additional, and often innovative, methods in use. 

Er^Ueering Professions 

Continuing education programs for engineers are ' 
widely available through colleges and universities, 
professional societies, trade associations, private 
consultants, companies, and governmental agencies that 
employ engineers. Higher education institutions provide 
the bulk of engineering continuing education programs. 
One recent niational estimate of higher education's efforts 
reveals over 1,000 programs with 15,000 participants 
annually. A 1967 estimate, including all continuing 
education programs for engineers, predicted 2,000 different 
programs for over 30,000 participants. Future projections. 
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baeed on the same rate of growth, predicted 6,000 programs 
with 80,000 participants. {40t21) 

Short courses, conferences, institutes, and work- 
shops are the most prevalent continuing education methods. 
Several unique instructional techniques employing 
technological advances, such as educational television 
with two-way audio, electronic blackboards, and 
computer-assisted instruction are being used. 

The location of many engineers in remote geographical 
areas creates problems of accessibility to continuing edu- 
cation programs. Because of the location of most engineer- 
ing schools and profit-minded consulting firms or 
specialists in urban areas, a sizeable segment of the 
engineering profession is not being served. In addition, 
the broad range of engineering curricula, estimated to 
cover 25 different areas of engineering, present problems 
of program design. (45«95) 

The engineering professions, which often require a 
high degree of specialization, coupled with rapid 
technological advances, demand that most engineers practice 
continuing education constantly. Whether continuing edu- 
cation is obtained through journal readings or formal 
courses, the engineering professions realize its necessity 
and importance. 
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Labor Unions 

Labor education is designed to meet workers' 
educational needs as they relate to union participation, 
Most labor education Is conducted bj' unions and university 
labor education centers. Fragmented educational efforts 
exist in the absence of a national comprehensive system, 
with each union and university center determining its own 
programs and priorities. 

The greatest amount of labor continuing education 
is conducted by national unions, with about 40 of more 
than 180 national unions in the United States reporting 
some educational activities in a 1968 study, (4li4) 
One to three-day conferences are the most common edu- 
cational activities, covering such topics as political 
and social Issues, and specific union tasks* 

Local union continuing education efforts generally 
consist of evening classes related to specific union 
problems. Growing emphasis is being placed on JLong-term 
training programs comprised of a series of short courses. 

Approximately 34 university labor education centers 
have been established. (47) These centers conduct train- 
ing conferences for national union officers, serve as a 
major resource for community-based labor education, and 
provide resident training for full-time union staff 
members and local unionists. Programs generally Include 
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Additional subjects beyond normal union duties, such as 
areas of social concerns. 

labox education is designed primarily for blue- 
collar workers in nonvocetional subjects. Considering 
the large number of unionized workers, labor education is 
often considered a peripherial activity and regarded as 
unimportant in the total activities of the union. 

Business and Industry 

Large scale educational programs are found in many 
businesses and industries, conducted either as an integral 
part of the organization, or by outside agencies. The 
impact of World War II initiated many training and edu- 
cational programs to cope with manpower shortages and 
changing technology. The pressures to remain productive 
and competitive have forced business and industry to 
devote considerable efforts and financial resources to 
upgrade their employees through educational programs. 

Job training, ranging from unskilled to skilled 
jobs, generally consists of on-the-job training, 
supplemented by off-the-job related instruction. Programs 
for the more highly skilled occupations usually consist 
of a larger share of academic and vocational subjects. 
Job training is often a continuing process, highly 
individualized, and designed to bring an employee to a 
certain functioning level. 
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Foreman and supervisory training is designed for 
• omployeos who have generally mastered the technical know- 
how and are promoted into the fiirst line of management, 
in-plant meetings, conferences, and special training 
courses are used to provide a knowledge of administrative 
activities and human relations . Much broader based 
programs are often offered to these employees on a 
continuing basis to prepare them for future promotions 
into higher levels of management. 

Management development programs are conducted on 
several levels, both through in-plant programs and outside 
agencies. Such programs generally cover the same subjects 
as those for supervisory personnel, except in greater 
depth. Managers in these programs usually have 
considerable experience and education of varying degrees. 
Programs are designed to broaden the educational base of 
individual managers, with the objective of moving the 
manager from a specialist to a generalist, as he moves 
from the lower to higher, levels of management. 

Highly-specialized employees are heavily dependant 
on educational programs. The bulk of highly technical 
programs are usually conducted by colleges and uni- 
versities and occasionally supplemented by in-plant 
programs . 

Many companies encourage their employees at all 
levels to pursue educational programs with schools. 
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colleges, and universities. Tuition refund incentives are 
frequently utilized to encourage employees either to 
take job-related courses or to work toward degrees. 

There has been a recent thrust by business and 
industrial education programs to train minority employees. 
Affirmative-action plans of many organizations call for 
highly individualized programs which utilize a host of 
educational methods. 

Industrial job classifications are usually based on 
levels of competency rather than on years of education. 
Whereas entry-level jobs are normally defined with minimum 
educational requirements, subsequent levels of advancement 
are usually founded on performance. Job experience, 
supplemented by additional education, is commonly 
recognized by employees and employers alike as essential 
ingredients for advancement. 

Governmental Agencies 

The federal government has long had a commitment to 

provide educational programs for itA employees. 

Practically every department and agency carries on some 

type of educational program. The magnitude of such 

efforts was noted by Mulligan in a speech at the National 

Planning Conference in 1968 i 

In 1967, 1,008,780 Federal Government employees 
attended formal classroom training programs of eight 
hours or more - - 80 percent with Intra-agenoy, 5 
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percent Interagency, and 15 percent were at non- 
governmental facilities, in addition to sponsoring 
(in cooperation with 70 local colleges and uni- 
versities) 103 centers in 30 states, the District 
of Columbia and overseas, the Civil Service 
Commission conducted 348 sessions of 188 courses 
for 45,833 Federal employees for a total of 
909,365 classroom hours of instruction. (28)1) 

The Governmental Employees Training Act of 1958 and 
the Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970 provide for 
the development and implementation of educational programs 
for all levels of government. The 1970 act was designed 
to help state and local governments in in^roving the quality 
of their performance and to encourage cooperation among 
the three levels of government in achieving common goals* 
(46) Only recently have state and local governments 
moved seriously into training for their employees. 

The patterns of educational prograuns within govern- 
mental agencies are similar to those of business and 
industry. Often the expertise and manpower for training 
functions is not available within the agency, and outside 
sources are . utilized* One notable program is the 
Governmental Training Division of the Institute of 
Government, University of Georgia. This university^-based 
effort offers a variety of continuing education programs 
for employees at many governmental levels, including 
game wardens, tax commissioners, tax appraisers, coroners, 
ordinaries , law enforcement personnel , legislators , 
administrators, mayors, training officers, clerical 
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personnel, judges, and many more. Assistance Is also 
provided to agenoleri in establishing their own training 
programs. 

The most extensive and comprehensive educational 
efforts within governmental agenoieb are to be found in 
the military branches. Programs range from basic adult 
education to post-graduate work for career officers. 
Highly sophisticated instructional techniques have been 
developed by the military to meet varying educational 
needs in short periods of time. Academic credit is 
granted for certain military programs by colleges and 
universities. The recent establishment of the Community 
College of the Air Force in Texas was an attempt to 
legitimatize further military training in the eyes of 
academia and to integrate these military credits into 
meaningful and recognizable degree programs. (7) 

As governmental agencies have moved into more 
functional organizational structures, utilizing modern 
management techniques, increased emphasis has been placed 
on continuing education. Personnel at all levels are ' 
often required continually to up-*date themselves through 
education to remain productive. 
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IDENTIFICATION OP CEU USER GROUPS 

CEU user groups ftre basically of two types; those 
that have frcm one to two years of GEU experience # and 
those that are still. In the planning stage. 

Differentiation needs to be made between sponsors 
and user groups. Since many organizations serve both 
roles simultaneously # of may fluctuate from one role to 
anotheri this dichotomy is often difficult and proves 
troublesome in making certain generalizations. 

The Medical Professions and Allied Health Fields 

The preponderance of CEU activity is found In the 
medical professions and allied health fields. Specifi- 
cally, the nursing profession has led the way and is 
currently the leading user of all professions because 
state legislatures and licensing boards have applied 
pressure on the profession to remain comp<4tent through 
continuing education. 

A survey of 51 state nursing associations 
(including the District of Columbia) reveals that 12 
state associations have adopted the CEU| 30 indicated the 
CEU was under consideration! six Indicated no plans to 
utilize the CEU, and three states did not respond. The 
twelve state associations that have adopted the Ci?U are 
Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missouri > Montana, New Hampshire, 
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and North Dakota. Arlzonair beginning in January r 1972, 
appears to be tKe.|flr8t association to adopt the CEU. 
During their first year of operation, over 700 programs 
were approved I'rom over 40 different sponsors. (6) 

Two additional and notable efforts of adoption are 
by the Third District, Missouri Nurses* Association and 
The Association of Operating Room Nurses, inc., with 
headquarters in Englewood, Colorado. The Third District, 
Missouri Nurses' Association adopted the CEU at approxi*- 
mately the same time as the Arizona state Nurses 
Association. During the first year of operation, the 
Third District approved 104 programs from 46 different 
sponsors. {See Exhibit D in Appendix) 

During 1972, the American Nursing Association became 
concerned with the diversity of the various state plans and 
issued an interim Statement on Continuing Education in 
Nursing (2) in an effort to define more clearly the 
intended use of the CEU and to foster uniform efforts. Of 
special concern were the various types of activities for 
which CEU's were being awarded such as membership, 
association activities, and the presentation of papers. 

One notable effort of fostering a plan "of uniformity 
on a .regional level is being made by the Midwest Continuing 
Profess;' onal Education for Nurses Project. (See Exhibit E 
in Appendix) This federally funded nursing education 
project covers the eight states of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
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Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 
Approval for a uniform plan has been endorsed by the 
majority of state nursing associations, however, only 
limited approval has been granted by the state boards of 
nursing. (27) 

The National Boards of Pharmacy issued in 1972 a 
model statute entitled, Uniform Professional Continuing 
Education Act . (8) This act was issued to serve as a 
model for states in developing mandatory continuing edu- 
cation requirements for pharmacists. The CEU was specified 
as the unit of measure with the number of CEU's.to be 
required left to the states. At the time of issuing the 
model act, five states had mandatory continuing education 
requirements, each of which specified the standard unit 
as one contact hour. In addition, it was recommended that 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and the American 
Pharmaceutical Association establish a national accrediting 
agency for continuing pharmaceutical educational programs 
which, would administer the CEU within the pharmaci 
profession. Only in a few isolated cases is the CEU being 
utilized with pharmacy programs. No definite plans of CEU 
adoption are found in the pharmacy profession, nor have any 
states adopted the model act. 

A composite list of this writer's findings of CEU 
adoption within the medical profession lind allied health 
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fields was presented in a special report to the National 
Task Force and may be found in the Appendix. (38 i See 
Exhibit F in Appendix) • 

Engineering Professions 

The engineering profession was perhaps the first 
group to propose a standard unit of measure/ such as the * > 
CEU, during the mid--1940*s, (40:21) Though a variety of 
recognition or point systems are identified within the 
engineering professions, no evidence of user-*group adoption 
of the CEU is found. A number of higher education 
institutions are awarding CEU's for engineering' courses; 
however/ these CEU^s are being awarded to individual 
participants without regard to any plan of special 
recognition. 

The American Society for Engineering Education / 
through its Continuing Engineering Studies Division, is 
providing considerable dialogue on the possible use of 
the CEU for the engineering professions. Through this 
dialogue a number of engineering schools have adopted the 
CEU* 

Labor Unions ^ 

One user-group adoption of the CEU is found in 
organized labor. Sponsored by the Associated General 
Building Contractors of South Jersey for the Laborers 
International Union, Local 22;!, the CEU is being utilized 
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us part of the Construction Industry Advancement Program. 
CEU-approved courses are offered by Rutgers University 
during the evenings for union members. Similar courses 
with academic credit may be taken at nearby Temple 
University and Spring Garden College, and converted to 
CEU's. Union members may also obtain CEU's by successfully ' 
completing approved correspondence courses. Through the 
accumulation of CEU's, members may obtain certificates for 
programs in Construction Office Leadership or Construction 
Field Leadership. (See Exhibit G in Appendix) 

West Virginia University, a sponsor of CEU programs 
for labor through its Center for Appal.achiart, .Studies and 
Development, does not foresee a significant interest in CEU 
programs for union members, as stated by the Director, 
Division of Manpower and Labor Studies* "The employer is 
not ordinarily interested in occupational or monetary 
recognition of the employee who has completed a steward 
training, union administration or collective bargaining 
course and the recognition system within the labor movement 
is as much a reflection of political skills as it is of 
formal training." (9) 

Business and Industry 

A number of industrial organizations such as RCA, 
General Electric, Western Electric, Dupont, and Esso have 
previously expressed an interest in the CEU, however 
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only one, Union Carbide, is making substantial progress 
toward CEU adoption. One section of the company has been 
utilizing CEU-approved programs in conjunction with West 
Virginia University. Immediate plans call for the use of 
the CEU with a new series of management development 
programs being implemented company-wide with a consulting 
firm. The company has expressed an interest in having its 
entire training efforts approved and endorsed for CEU's by 
an institution of higher education within the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools, (21) 

The Center for Professional Advancement, a private 
educational agency offering post-baccalaureate educational 
programs for technical personnel, awards CEU's. (See 
Exhibit H in Appendix) The McGraw-Hill Continuing Edu-. 
cation Company, an umbrella organization for two home-study 
schools. National Ijadio Institute and Capitol Radio 
Engineering Institute, indicates plans to adopt the CEU 
shortly. (25) 

Komemakers Home and Health Care Services, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Upjohn Company, has expressed considerable 
interest in adopting the CEU and is attempting to develop 
a plan for its 30,000 employees. This organization is the 
nation's largest deliverer of home health care and 
institutional staff-relieving services. (22) 

Katresources, a Chicago-based firm providing edu- 
cational services, is developing a series of educational 
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programs for two professional associations which would bo 
CBU-approve<J. One program Is a self-guided-study program 
for the 16 f 000 member , American Association of Medical 
Assistants, which would lead to professional certlfl-* 
cation. The other program Is being developed for the 
Hurses Association of the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists and consists of a series 
of post-graduate seminars to be held in conjunction with 
district and national meetings. Pre and post tests usisd 
in these programs will serve as the basis for a national 
certification exam planned for the future. (34) 

Governmental Agenoles 

Considerable Interest has been expressed in the CBU 
by the Us S# Civil Service Commission and the military, 
branches, however no plans of Implementation have been 
identified s A growing interest by the Veterans 
Administration is noted for possibl% extending veterans* 
benefits to CEU--approved programs # 

GROUP USES OP THE CEU 

A review of the uses of the CBU across the teroad 
range of user groups reveals many similar applications » 
Variations are found in the educational parameters in 
which the CEU is being used, however the principles of use 
and desired outcomes are often identical. Because of 
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this similarity from group to group, only one general 
listing is included. 

. The CEU was found to be used in the following waysi 

1. as a unit of measure for hours of participation 
in certain continuing education activities 

2. as a unit of measure for the reporting, record- 
ing, accumulation, and updating of an 
individual's participation in certain 
continuing education activities 

3. as a modular device to measure programs of vary- 
ing length and applicable to a wide range of 
methodology of continuing education offerings 

4. as a device to equate quantitatively academic 
credits with non-credit activities 

5. as a standardizing device for the acquisition 
of meaningful statistical data on local, 
regional, and national levels 

6. as part of an existing point or reward system 
already in use; 

7. as the basis of a records system to provide 
documentation of an individual's continuing 
education participation for possible subsequent 
recognition 

fi* as the basis for the establishment of uniform 
records, including uniform methods of recording 
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and reporting continuing education participation 
within a profession or organization. 
9. as the basis for structuring programs of 

recognition for an individual's participation 
in continuing education activities 

10. as the basis for the development of levels or 
standards within a profession or organization 

11. as a device to insure that certain objectives 
are fulfilled in specific continuing education 
activities 

12. as a device to insure that selected continuing 
education offerings meet certain standards of 
quality 

13. as a device to insure the appropriateness of 
certain continuing education activities among a 
host of program producers 

14. as a means of enhancing the transferability of 
an individual's continuing education participa- 
tion from one time period to another, and fr^m 
one geographical location to another 

15. as a means of structuring sequential continuing 
education activities into meaningful education 
programs 

16. as a device to enhance efforts of standardization 
of activities and methods of recognition within 
selected professions and organizations 

ERLC 



17. «8 a means of providing documentation » 
accountability, and visibility to a profession 
or organization's efforts of continuous up- 
grading and improvement 

18. as a managerial tool to analyze such items ast 

a. types of programs 

b. program levels and target populations 

0. methods of program delivery 

d. efforts of program sponsors 

e. cost data 

f . geographical dispersion of activities 

g. time factors (availability, length, 
repetitiveness) 

h. faculty or staff efforts 

1. the attainment of objectives 

Many of the managerial uses listed above were 
alluded to from time to time during interviews with user- 
group spokesmen; however, few uses have been made of CEU 
data. As experiences with the CEU grow and considerable 
data are accumulated, it is believed that such managerial 
uses will be recognized. 

GUIDELINES AND STANDARDS 

The Interim Statement issued by the National Task 
Force in 1970, provided the basic framework for the CEU. 
Included were the objectives of the CEU, a definition of 
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the CBU/ determining factors for awarding CEU'e, 
administrative requirements # and suggested applications. 

Included In the administrative requirements were 
criteria and standards which should be met in offering 
CEU's to participants. A review of these three statements 
reveals a sponsor-oriented thrust with little guidance 
provided for user groups. These statements are as follows i 

1. The program director should request and 
receive the approval of the appropriate 
administrative officer in his institution to 
award a specified numbei of a. e. units for 
a program prior to the. time it is offered. 

2. Upon completion of the learning experience, 
the program director should certify that the 
program has been completed lA a satisfactory 
manner by each individual for whom units are 
approved, and report the appropriate 
information for each participant earning the 
same to be placed on record with the sponsoring 
institution or organization. 

3. By virtue of awarding o. e. units, the 
sponsoring institution or organization also 
accepts responsibility for establishing 

and maintaining a permanent record of all such 
units awarded. Records are to be available on 
a permanent basis, whether by individual or by 
continuing education activity, and such records 
may be expected to be queried from time to time 
by the so-called "user sector" of continuing 
education. The information to be recorded 
Includes t (31 and see Exhibit A in Appendix 
for the eight items of required Information 
and suggested optional information) . 

The framework of the Interim Statement is 

sufficiently broad to be acceptable by a wide range of 

groups and sponsors. Likewise, it is quite specific in 

delegating certain responsibilities. Sponsors and users 
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alike have found that many additional deoisions have to be 
made in adopting the CEU to their specif io organizations. 
Seemingly, roost of theee deoisions have related to 
operational procedures, rather than to defining specific 
criteria. , 

The Development and Use of Criteria 

The establishment of realistic criteria has proven 
to be the most difficult task faced by user groups. 
Numerous variables found in continuing education, as well 
as in each organization, are presenting problems in 
developing functional and meaningful criteria. Soma 
organizations spell out specific criteria in writing, 
while others vest in a committee of specialists the power 
to make judgmental deoisions. 

Special committees are usually appointed to develop 

■ 

guidelines and criteria. Often these committees make 
numerous decisions beyond the development of CEU criteria, 
such as whether continuing education should be voluntary or 
mandatory, how many CEU's should be required, what methods 
of recognition should be employed, and others. Pinal 
approval of committee recommendations is usually required 
by the total membership or by a representative body of the 
membership. 

Most of the criteria found are quite liberally 
interpreted. Since most adoptions of the CEU are 
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localized, user groups often feel that a liberal 
interpretation will not destroy the network of existing 
programs. In cases where the accumulation of a specific 
number of CEU's is required for recognition i liberal 
criteria enhance the acceptability of the CEU by the 
group's members. 

There is no uniformity of criteria throughout the 
country. Notable efforts within the nursing profession 
are being made by the American Nurses Association on the 
national level and by the Midwest Continuing Professional 
Education for Nurses Project on a regional levels however # 
both groups lack sufficient power to make uniform criteria 
mandatory. 

Business and industry, labor unions, the engineering 
professions, and others lack the organizational framework 
found within thc^ nursing profession. Consequently, such 
organizations may choose to concentrate on localized CEU 
plans until some meaningful national framework can be 
established i ^ 

Qualifying Activities 

Varied Interpretations exist for the terin^ organized 
continuing education experience # as noted in the definition 
of the CEUe Three questions were included in the Interim 
Statements all of which must be answered in the affirmative 
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before consideration ehould be given to awarding units. 
These questions are as follows t 

!• Does the program meet the requirements of 
being an "o&ganlzed continuing education 
experience"? 

2. Does the program have qualified Instruction 
and direction to assure that the educational 
objectives will be fulfilled? 

3. Will a record of the units awarded be of value 
to the participants? (31) 

Evidence of CEU's being awarded for the following 
activities is foundi (see Exhibits I, J, K, L, K, and N 
in Appendix) 

1. participation in non-credit continuing education 
programs (workshops, seminars, conferences, 
certified training programs, Institutes, and 
independent stvjdy) 

2. presentations at meetings, workshops, and 
conferences 

3. publication of scholarly articles and books 

4. participation in academic credit courses or 
auditing credit courses 

5. memberships in local, regional, and national 
professional associations 

6. attendance at state and rational professional 
conventions 
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7. holding elective office and/or actively 
partloipatlng on a district, state, or national 
professional committee 

8. assignment as a representative to a community 
activity 

9« self-directed study (group study, programmed 
instruction, journal club, and journal readings) 
10. work experience (both full and part-time) 

Many of these CEU activities are grouped into 
categories with maximum limitations on the number of 
CEU's one might utilize from each category for purposes of 
recognition. The determination of the number of CEU's for 
certain types of activities such as membership, publication 
of articles and books, and committee assignments often bears 
little resemblance to the ten-to-one ratio established 
between contact hours and CEU. In one instance, work 
experience of 500 hours constitutes one CSU. Similar 
problems are noted in equating Independent study-type 
activities such as correspondence courses, journal read- 
ings, and self -guided study. 

Certification of Experiences 

The question of whether "participation" should mean . 
"successful participation" in the CEU definition is often 
debated. Most groups have agreed that some form of 
evaluation should be utilized if the CEU is to have meaning. 
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Prlnolples of adult education usually discourage the 
use of tests with adults, standards of attendance! pro- 
gram and Instructor evaluations ^ and the Instructor's 
subjective assessment of student performance are the most 
frequent methods of evaluation used to certify successful 
participation. Participant examinations are rarely used. 
Few program sponsors utilize grade designations/ 
preferring Instead to certify that Individuals have 
obtained a minimum level of performance. 

The greatest objections to the CEU are its seeming 
inability to insure that the transfer of knowledge has 
taken place. Employers feel this objection most strongly r 
whereas groups which utilize the CEU for purposes of 
relicensing, certification, or membership are generally 
content with accepting the criteria of attendance to 
signify successful participation. Some organizations 
permit its members to receive CEU's for programs that have 
not been approved in advance by the user group. To thoi»e 
submitting a special request form along with certain 
program materials/ CEU'o are often granted. In one 
instance, the privilege of receiving CEU's was granted 
retroactive for one year, prior to the adoption of the 
CEU by the user group. 
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Record Keeping 

The Interim statement assigned the responBlblllty 
of establishing and maintaining permanent records of all 
such units awarded to the sponsoring institution or 
organization. The interim Statement further stated , 
"Records are to be available on a permanent basis for 
purposes of being responsive to occasional requests from 
concerned parties or organizations. . (31) ^ 

Record systems ranging from low levels of 
sophistication, in which individual participants have 
maintained their own records, to sophisticated 
computerized systems are found. The most prevalent method 
by both producer and consumer groups appears to be a 
manual system of posting. Such systems are quite 
Inexpensive to establish, easily modified, and often 
developed in conjunction with existing membership record 
systems. The time consumer by clerical staffs for the 
posting of records has been of some concern to 
administrators, especially as the volume of records 
increased. 

The first level of record keeping is with the 
individual himself. Some agencies are vesting full 
responsibility with the Indivi^.aal to maintain his own 
records and to present them to the association at certain 
times for recognition. Individual record-maintenance 
allows the Individual certain freedoms not otherwise 
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ftvallable In an instltutlonal'-based syetem. He nay clealde 
to Bubmit his record as part of a new job application or 
job transfer without the knowledge of his present 
employer or peers. Likewise, if his job changes with a 
somewhat different orientation, the individual might 
prefer to be selective about which courses he acknowledges 
to his new employer for evaluation. In addition, the 
turn-around time required to produce a record of an 
individual's participation is often lessened when the 
individual can readily produce such evidence. 

The volume of programs and participants often 
dictates the degree of sophistication a user group 
acquires to maintain records. Initial efforts usually 
consists of more or less "stop-gap" types of systems 
with very little capital outlay. As interest and 
participation in OEU programs increases, the development 
of more sophisticated systems is often discussed. 
Consortiums and regional and national data banks are 
mentioned as ultimate solutions. As national organiza- 
tions adopt the CEU with uniform plans and criteria, one 
central depository for the organization appears to be the 
choice. This system allows the organization additional 
quality control over the use and awarding of the CEU. 

It was noted that considerable effort is being 
applied to the input of records, with very little output, 
or transcript requests, being handled. Mo doubt this 
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pAttern will equalize itself as meaningful programs are 
built upon CEU's. Several higher education institutions 
also support this finding. 

Records are generally maintained free of charge for 
participants; however, ^ fee is always charged for 
transcripts. Some user groups maintain their members' 
records free of charge while charging non-members' 
fees I ranging from $7.50 per input to $10.00 per CEU. 
i^parentlyi such charges to non-members were designed 
more to increase the membership of the organization than 
to provide a service. 



CHAPTER 4 
EFFECTS ON USER GROUPS 

The significance of the evolution of continuing edu- 
cation which gave birth to the CEU is frequently over- 
looked. The impact of the CEU in providing order and 
structure often dominates a full understanding of this 
evolution. Consequently, the effects of the CEU are 
credited with creating part of this evolution, rather than 
resulting from it. A review of the effects of the CEU 
must be conducted within the order and structure of user 
groups. The extent of such effects will depend on the 
existing continuing education structure and commitment 
to utilize effectively the CEU. 

ASSUMING NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 

Adoption or the CEU entails a commitment to certain 

responsibilities. Grogan differentiated between the 

responsibilities of sponsors and user groups as he noted, 

The sponsor concerns himself mainly with the 
content and manner of presentation of the learning 
experience. The user groups concern themselves 
with the manner in which a particular offering 
serves the continuing education needs of their 
respective constituencies.. (30) 
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Analysla of objectives 

Considerfttlons of adopting the CBU often begin with 
a review of what role continuing education serves in 
meeting the objectives of the user group. Such roles will 
vary from a periphery-type activity with low priority to 
an Integrated-type activity with high priority. These 
existing roles will likely determine in direct proportion 
the interest, attention, and conunltraent made to the CEU. 

One of the first groups to adopt the CEU, the Arizona 

State Nurses Association, has a rather high commitment to 

continuing education. The magnitude of its commitment 

can be quantitatively measured by the 700 programs 

approved by the 2200 member association during its first 

year of CEU operation. A further examination of this 

commitment is found in the association's stated purpose t 

The Arizona State Kurses Association is the 
professional organization of Registered Nurses 
united to improve the standards of health care 
and nursing practice, to advance the professional, 
educational, and general welfare of nurses to 
the end that all people, regardless of race, 
color, sex, or creed, may have better nursing 
care. (43) 

By virtue of its desire to provide better nursing 
care, the role served by the association affects a larger 
segment of society than does the association alone. The 
association's efforts, therefore, are judged by employers, 
boards or other regulatory agencies, legislators, and peer 
groups. Because of this external framework, the 
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association must view its objectives and commitment in 
bieoader terms* 

Sponsors will experience a minimal amount of 
additional duties as a result o£ adopting the CEU# To 
become a recognized sponsor of continuing education 
requires: 

1. Some form of license r charter or authority 
.to offer continuing education programs. 

2« A substantial degree of subject matter 
expertise* 

3e A commitment to establish and maintain a 

readily accessible individual record concern** 
ing the award of the CEU. (18s 32) 

Organizations which only occasionally serve in a 

sponsorship role may find the additional responsibilities 

of planning and record-keeping too demanding* Thus 

new opportunities for joint-sponsorship with other groups^ 

such as higher education institutions/ maV arise. 

Planning Role 

Program sponsors cannot expect to stay abreast of 
the changing needs of the different groups they serve* 
Such determinations can only be made through dialogue with 
user groups and individuals. User groups play a key role 
not only in the determination of needs and program design ^ 
but also in the assurance that qualitative standards are 
established and maintained* 
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Grogan foresees sponsors assisting user groups in 
establishing qualitative parameters # such asi 

1. appropriate content r level and formats of 
instruction for the particular group 

2. evaluation methods afiplioable to individual 
v performance, whether in terms of improved 

skill or proficiency in the field or in 
terms of evidence of changed behavior 

3. meaningful rates of accumulation and total 
number of CEU to be acquired over a stated 
period of time (18i33) 

The significance of the planning process has not 
been well understood by the majority of user groups* Most 
guidelines require the sponsor to submit the completed 
program to the user group prior to conducting the program 
for approval. Occasionally, guidelines permit such 
approval after the program has been conducted. 

The time elements involved in planning with program 
sponsors may have a major bearing on the importance plitced 
on the planning process. The Continuing Education 
Approval Committee of the Arizona State Nurses Association 
spent approximately four hours per month during their first 
year of CEU operation approving over 700 programs. {14) 
As more long-range programs are developed, more planning 
experience obtained, and dialogue improved between 
sponsors and user groups, the planning process should 
become more refined and less time-consuming. 
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RclatlonahiPB 

The CEU as conceived by the National Task Force 
would permit user groups to shop from a vast array of 
recognisable and acceptable sponsors, as part of, or 
outside of, academic Institutions. Whenever a program 
meets the needs of the user group, recognition Is 
afforded the participants who successfully complete the 
program. An additional advantage of multiple sponsorship 
is the convenience provided participants who often are 
confronted with problems of accessibility and availability 
to continuing education programs. Other conveniences are 
provided by the variety of methodology used in continuing 
education. 

As new and improved lines of communication develop 
between sponsors and user groups, the latter will become 
more influential with sponsors in determining program*^ 
trusts and operational parameters. Since the CEU concept 
is founded on the premise that recognition is vested with 
the user group, in contrast to academic degree programs, 
user influence will likely increase in all relational 
aspects as more meaningful programs of recognition are 
constructed. * 

Sponsors must also view their role as contributing 
to an individual's continuing education among a host of 
other sponsors, rather than being the sole source of it. 
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This concept makes it possible for all other potential 
sources of sponsorship to play a legitimate role in the 
individual's progress and attainment in the name of 
continuing education. (30) 

New interdisciplinary relationships are emerging, 
both as a result of better planning and increased 
participation by other groups. Nursing groups in Arizona 
and Missouri have witnessed a larger number of doctors, 
pharmacists, and other health professionals participating 
in programs designed for nurses. The development of 
community health approaches through multi-disciplinary 
agencies has likely influenced these findings. 

Efforts to achieve a uniformity of progrars by user 
groups, partlcularlly on a national level, will require 
sponsors with new and differing capabilities, qualified 
to handle program logistics over a large geographical 
region. Consortiums of sponsors as well as consulting 
firms will likely be used to handle such tasks. 

* > 

Quality Control 

Because the CEU utilizes a program-approval approach 
in lieu, of the accreditation of the sponsor, a constant 
level of quality control may be exercised over sponsor 
offerings. CEU programs are designed to meet specific 
objectives and are easily c»pnh7e of being updated to 
serve changing needs. The lntt...llxty of a sponsor to meet 
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Changing needs way consequently result in the loss of CEU 
. recognition by useif groups. 

Sponsor integrity will be subject to continuous 
monitoring and frequent evaluations* Some sponsors will 
conduct certain programs better than others. By employing 
a host of program sponsors, user groups may readily select 
the best programs available. 

The use of evaluation techniques to insure the 
transfer of knowledge and skills as specified in the pro- 
gram objectives, places additional burdens on the sponsor. 
Methods of validating successful participation must be 
clearly defined in advance to both the participants and the 
user group and exercised in an objective manner. The 
reliability of suoh evaluation techniques will probably 
refloat upon the sponsor-user group relationship. 

Additional co.ntrols are vested with user groups as 
they execute their proper role in program planning. The 
user group is ai'forded the opportunity to make significant 
decisions in conjunction with the sponsor regarding all 
quantitative and qualitative aspects of the program during 
its design phase. Standards of expectations are resolved 
for both the sponsors and users. This important step which 
defines qlialitative parameters is probably the loast 
understood and yet the most critical aspect of CEU 
programs. 
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CURRICULUM BUIIiDINO FOR ORGAN I Z AT ZONAL OBJECTIVES 

Any organization's approach to adopting the CEU 
should begin with an analysis of how the CEU can serve 
the organisation, both In terms of existing programs as 
well as future programs. Often the confusion created by a 
fragmentation of existing programs poses Immediate 
xeaotlons against possible adoption of the CEU* Early 
user group adoption of the CEU has been seemingly more 
concerned with the accumulation of CEU's, rather than the 
klndtf of meaningful guidance the CEU could provide. 

Meaningful uses of the CEU should result as 
experience Is gained and the existing fragmentation 
eliminated. As participants accumulate CEU's without 
direction, other than In numbers, a rethinking of what 
meaningful purpose continuing education serves, will 
emerge. A greater rationale for meaningful curricula and 
recognition will consequently result. 

Needs Analysis 

The establlshir.ent of an effective continuing edu- 
cation program lies in the ability of the organization to 
assess needs properly; Inputs from various sources and 
levels are required to view identified needs in their 
proper perspective. Mistakes usually result when proper 
perspective is not obtained, with blame placed on the 
failure of the educational program. Caution is necessary 
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in identifying needs that oan be corrected by an edu- 
cational program from those needs which may require 
organizational or administrative solutions. 

The various needs within some user groups have 
presented problems in program design. Nurfiiing school 
graduates come from two, three and four-year nursing 
programs, as well as from graduate programs. Nurses are 
also employed in a variety of settings, some highly 
specialized and others in broad general caj^acities. Such 
conditions generally do not exist in. the dental, 
veterinary, and pharmaceutical professions. Industrial 
concerns may find considerable variations in educational 
and experience levels with their first-line supervisors, 
while the job requirements of a machine operator may be 
quite similar. 

Establishment of Obieotiveg 

h needs analysis should lead to the establishment of 
objectives. for correcting such deficiencies. Such 
objeotives may be general in nature or highly specific. 
Additional time spent on the development of objectives 
should provide a better framework for program design. 
Objectives should be clearly stated and made known to all 
persons involved with the program, such as the partici- 
pants, the sponsor and instructional staff, and the user 
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group. A common undet standing should lead to common 
•xpeotatidhs . 

SVatematlzinq Learnlncf Experiencea 

Both the Individual and user group need to agree on 
common expectations in order for meaningful learning 
experiences to be organized properly. A renewed emphasis 
on long range programs to provide the proper means for 
personal and professional development will probably emerge 
in lieu of the many short- tsrm fragmented programs in 
existence. A continuity of learning experiences outside 
the realm of academic c\egree programs will provide new And 
meaningful avenues for personal and professional 
developmen'c. Organizations will likely structure job 
descriptions I and levels of recognition based on here-to- 
fore nonrecognizeable learning experiences. 

The new framework provided for program development 
should lead to less program duplications offered by 
different sponsors. Sponsors may have to re-examine their 
efforts and redirect them into more meaningful directions. 
Higher education institutions within the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools r which have adopted 
the CEUr are already experiencing such re-examinations. 
(4) 

Problems presented by the availability of, and 
accessibility to, the proper programs should result in the 



identification o£ new e^ponsors as well as in new methods 
of progranunlng. Participants in remote regions may have 
to rely on independent study, educational television » 
or small discussion groups. User groups on a national 
level may develop consortiums with academic institutions 
or hire a consulting form to conduct their programs. Union 
Carbide plans to utilize both higher education institu- 
tions and consulting firms along with their normal In- 
house training operations in their CBU plan. (21) The 
American Association of Medical Assistants utilizes a 
self-guided study program developed and administered by a 
consulting firm* (34) 

Systematizing educational programs vlll call for new 
planning Inputs and expertise. User group members and 
outside consultants may be utilized frequently to provide 
need assessments # planning assistance, sponsor selection, 
and evaluations e 

External Impact 

Recent action by the California Senate calling for 
each of the licensed professions within the state to 
present their continuing education programs for review by 
each of the licensing boards is indicative of the 
increasing Interest by external forces that the 
professions remain updated and competent. (See Exhibit 0 
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in Appendix) Organizations th&it have well developed plans 
of continuing education will likely influence legislative 
actions. 

Programs that provide periodic recocjnition to 
individuals serve as an excellent means of public relations 
with the clientele they serve. New skills and specialties 
can provide additional services to the organization and 
the public. 

Sponsors that successfully serve particular user 
groups stand to profit by increased recognition and 
business. Grants, endowments, and other subsidies may be 
forthcoming as a result of the new visibility and 
accountability given to their efforts. 

An additional positive impact will likely result 
with peer groups. Benefits derived from CEU programs 
conducted by the Association of Operating Room Nurses 
could influence other specialized nursinn groups to do the 
same. Consortiums for joint certificatioii may develop, 
such as a current effort underway between the American 
Nursing Association and the American Academy of Pediatrics 
for the Pediatric Nurse Association Program. (35) 

IMPACT ON MEMBERSHIP 

Dialogue on the CEU often originates from an 
organizational base, without regard for the personal 
benefits derived by the individual. Numerous individuals, 

ERIC 
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howeveri will participate in CEU programs independent of 
any particular user group « For these individuals the 
satisfaction of participating in a learning experience 
and/or acquiring certain knowledge and/or skills may be 
of greater significance than the accumulation of CBU's. 

Impact on the Individual 

New and meaningful opportunities for personal and 
professional development should become more readily 
available to individuals through the introduction of the 
CEU. A new framework, utilizing a host of sponsors, 
methods, convenient locations, times and documentation of ' 
participation will oncourage individuals to participate 
more frequently. Such participation and the subsequent 
increase in knowledge and skills should op n new doors for 
job advancement and recognition. Individuals should have 
ample opportunities for self -assessment. Poorly motivated 
individuals should find the pursuit of knowledge more 
attractive. - 

New meaningful educational opportunities, more 
relevant and convenient to the individual's time frame, 
should provide the incentive for individuals to structure 
long-range personal and career goals » As the individual's 
needs change, he may readily select from a variety of 
quality programs, whether for lateral or vertical job 
mobility, or for other purposes of recognition. Job 
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vrelocatlon from one company to another and from one region 
• to another should be easier with the uniform documentation 
of an individual's educational experiences. 

Though not intended in the original concept of the 
CEU by the Task Force, CEU programs may well be accepted 
by institutions of higher education in lieu of academic 
credit for degrees. (4) The acceptance of credit for life 
experiences and the use of the College-Level Examination 
Program for advanced college placement have gr<iwn 
considerably during recent years and have laid the ground- 
work for possible CEU acceptance. Since the cr.U is not 
intended for academic credit programs / the admission 
barriers normally found with credit programs are non- 
existent. Thus the way is paved for easy entry into such 
programs, with the only apparent barrier being whether or 
not the individual 'Can benefit from the program. 

Impact on Group Members 

Effective educational programs and methods of 
recognition by user groups should Increase member interest 
in participating in educational programs. The ability of 
the group to accomplish meaningful changes in programs and 
to Insure certain standards of quality should be indicative 
of the group's concern about quality education for its 
members. 
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Some user groups have chosen to serve as the central 
depository of participant records. Such records permit 
immediate and continual assessment of individual efforts, 
whether for promotion consideration or for other reasons of 
recognition.' By virtue of maintai.ning records, the 
complete programming cycle from needs analysis to 
recognition, with the exception of conducting the program, 
has been accomplished with the user group serving as the 
hub of the educational process. Many user groups will 
even choose to conduct the education program and thus will 
gain more control* 

Programs restricted to user group members should 
Influence nonraembers of the benefits of membership. In 
addition, some groups require a certain number of CEU's 
In order to maintain membership, such policies should 
have a positive effect on membership rolls. 

Poorly motivated members who have been outside the 
mainstream of continuing education will feel the impact 
either directly or indirectly. Such individuals will 
possibly resist any form of mandatory continuing edu- 
cation or possible CEU adoption. 

Groups which provide educational opportunities for 
its members should experience an improvement in the 
quality of leadership within the organization. The 
additional experiences and knowledge provided for the 
group's members should foster an attitude of perpetual 
improvement and growth. 



IMPACT ON ORQAHIZATIOMAL FUNCTIONS 



The new degree of educationail involvement resuXtln? 
from CEU adoption will force groups to serve a more active 
role as a central control over the planning of educational 
programs for their members. The organization will also 
serve as a forum of expression for educational matters* 
In addition to its role of assessing needs # planning # and 
monitoring for quality control/ ite new functions will 
include the initiation of programsi long-range planning « 
arbitration of disputes, evaluations, maintenance of 
records, and recognition functions* A new series of edu- 
cational parameters will possibly emerge such as 
competency exams, credit for life experiences, and others* 

It is envisioned that user groups will be thrust 
into a role of increased power* The ability to influence 
sponsors, the maintenance of records, the Influence over 
group members, and external influences should Support the 
group's efforts in many additional aotlvltles. 

Records Maintenance 

The most costly aspect of CEU adoption is the design, 
implementation, and maintenance of a records system. (37) 
The National Task Force foresaw the responsibility of 
maintaining permanent participant records as residing with 
program sponsors. This role, readily assumed by sponsors, 
is the most significant change required of them* Several 
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user groups are taking an aotlve role In serving as a 
central depository for Its nenbers' aooumulated CEU's, 
while other user groups allow the sponsors or the 
individual partioipant to maintain records. 

The accumulation of statistical data iia a secondary 
benefit which may be obtained from a records system. 
Various kinds of management informlition such as cost 
data/ participant demographic data/ program areas / 
geographical dispersion of programs/ faculty and staff 
participation and others may be Obtained. Few such uses 
are currently made of these data; however/ as additional 
experience is gained/ it is likely the potential of 
such information will be recognized. 

Time Consumed 

CEU adoption requires considerable time on behalf of 
the user group. Staff time in planning/ coordinating 
programs/ and maintaining records require adj\istments in 
staff functions and may result in the employment of 
additional staff. This increased consumption of time will 
likely affect voluntary efforts employed by some 
associations. 



IMPACT ON ORGANIZATIONAI, STRUCTURE 

Continuing Eduoatlon Coininltteea 

Numerous uaor groups have designated a continuing 
education committee of six to twelve members, representing 
a broad cross-section of the organization, to study and 
design a plan of CEU Implementation, Occasionally these 
committees are charged with the responsibility of 
developing a master plan of continuing education. Most 
are standing committees with rotating members to provide 
constant guidance in continuing education. 

Committee discussions generally center around the 
establishment of objectives/ guidelines and criteria, 
mandatory versus voluntary continuing education, and the 
number of CEU's to require for recognition. Committee 
recommendations are usually presented to the membership 
or a representative body of members for approval. 

Professional Staff 

The burden of administering the CEU usually falls 
on the professional administrator of the organization. 
Assistance with certain details, such as the approval of 
programs, is often provided by a committee. Organizations 
with existing educational or training programs are usually 
well prepared to assume these added responsibilities. 

Often the professional staff administrator has some 
educational experience. Organizations may turn to 



exporlonaed and tralnei! adult and continuing educators as 
thd volume of programs continue to grow. Program sponsors 
are usually well staffed with experienced individuals. 

Ad Hoc Committees 

Ad hoc committees comprised of selected specialists 
provide assistance to organizations in making certain 
educational decisions. Large organizations often utilize 
5;^ li22 committees to provide detailed information and 
assistance to the top administrative levels. Such 
committees supply the expertise that can be channeled into 
the broader organizational framework to produce meaningful 
results. 

Significant programs built around the CEU mode will 
require a large degree of specialization. Qualified 
Individuals at many levels will probably be consulted, 
either on an individual or committee membership basis. 
Such expertise could function at both the planning and 
evaluation stages of program development. ^ 

Consortiums 

User groups may desire to develop consortiums with 
other organizations, particularly with educational j 
Institutions, to obtain a higher degree of expertise , jor 
to equalize costs. It is probable that educational 
institutions will serve a major role in assisting user 
groups in planning and sponsoring programs. 
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Iklucation&l institutions, as well as private 
organizations, might provide record systems for user 
groups on a contractual basis. One national agency has 
proposed a national data bank to serve as a central 
depository for all CEU's awarded in the country. (1) The 
major benefit of such a depository would be to issue one 
^composite transcript for an individual, regardless of where 
he participated in a CEU program. 

Structure Versus" Costs 

User groups who adopt the CEU will unavoidably incur 
additional operating expenses which should be viewed in 
relation to the improvement in program quality and control, 
and an increase in benefits, both tangible and intangible. 
Organizational support of increased costs may be slow in 
evolving until the latter are visible. Such visibility 
and subsequent support may be cultivated through a program 
of broad-based involvement on behalf of the group member- 
ship. Involvement can occur at the planning, participation, 
and evaluation st^ages. 

Since most continuing education programs are self- 
supporting, any increased costsj will probably be passed 
along to the participants. Thej initial cost of developing 
a records System may be quite liigh and sponsors may have to 
recover such costs over a long period of time. Sponsors 
may decide to develop elementary record systems with low 
levels of sophistication, with the capability of being 
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upgraded over an extended period. Experiences to date by 
, sponBors have witnessed considerable Input volume with low 
volume outputs. As knowledge and experiences with the CEO 
grow, the ratio of input to output should tend to 
equalize. ' " 

IMPACT ON ORGANIZATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

Adoption of the CEU as a tool of continuing edu- 
cation provides unique opportunities to establish 
organized systematic approaches to meet organizational 
objectives. The CEU's quantitative parameters provide 
some means of measuring and documenting educational 
efforts, while the CEU's qualitative parameters provide 
the framework for quality programs. Meaningful modes of 
operation, starting with the delineation of specific 
objectives, can be ponstructed, directed, and controlled 
in a broader general framework. 

Efforts toward the attainment of organizational 
objectives may now be measured, analyzed, and continually 
monitored for effectiveness. A variety of evaluation 
techniques may be employea and conversions to cost factors 
eksily accomplished. The CEU's utility is readily 
adaptable to the varieties of methodology used and is 
easily capable of being atdjusted to meet changing criteria 
and objectives. 
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Vielbility, as well as accountability/ may now be 
obtained for educational efforts and should provide 
leverage at many levels for continuing improvement. No 
doubt this new-found ability to focus on a systematio 
approach to the attainment of organizational objectives 
will have far reaching consequences. Only through a 
continuing willingness to make the CEU an effective tool 
can such progress and visibility continue. 



CHAPTER 5 



SUMMARY^ CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY 



Continuing education has become increasingly 
important in helping adults to remain competent and viable 
in a changing world of work. Two major educational forces 
have arisen to meet these adult needs. One is the network 
of higher education institutions i which offers formal 
degree programs ^ as well as^ an assortment of noncredit 
activities. The other educational force is comprised of 
groups and organizations designed to meet specific and 
changing needs as they relate to the objectives of the 
group or organization. 

During the 1960's, of forts were initiated to provide 
some uniformity to continuing education i applicable to 
both educational forces 4 A conference of concerned 
individuals and organizations was held in 1968 to discuss | 
thi' development of a uniform standard of measure. A T^sk 



forces I was appointed to study the problem further. In 
1970 I this Task Force issued an Interim Statement which 



Force I representing 




both educational 
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defined the standard unit of measure as the "continuing 
education unit." The CEU was defined ast "Ten contact 
hours of participation in an organized continuing education 
experience under responsible sponsorship, capable direc- 
tion, and qualified instruction." 

In terim Statement staked out the raw parameters 
of the CEU, while leaving many decisions to sponsors and 
user groups. One purpose of the Interim Statement was to 
initiate pilot projects, with the results of these pilot 
projects to be used in developing national guidelines at 
some future date. 

The purpose of this study was to identify and examine 
the present anJ potential uses and effects of the CEU 
within selected user groups. A review was made of the. 
existing patterns of continuing education within these 
groups. Common applications of the CEU were examined, 
along with the present and potential effects of the CEU in 
relation to; (1) assuming new responsibilities, (2) 
curriculum |)uilding for organizational objectives, (3) 
impact on membership, (4) impact on organizational 
functions, j(5) impact on organizational structure, and (6) 
impact on organizational objectives. 

Groups and organizations that had expressed an 
interest in the CEU to the National Task Force were 
1^. ntifled and- categorized into five major groups which 
inoluaed* (1) the medical profession and allied health 
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fields, (2) engineering professions, (3) labor unions, 
(4) business and industry, and (5) governmental agencies. 
Baoh of these groups was originally represented on the 
National Task Force. 

Inquiries were sent to these organizations regarding 
their current use, or future plans to use the CEU. 
Personal and telephone interviews were conducted. The 
writer participated in meetings with the National Task 
Force and consulted frequently with individual Task Force 
members. Speaking engagements in various parts of the 
country afforded the writer opportunities to sample 
reactions from a variety of sponsors and user groups. 

The preponderance of CEU use is in the medical 
profession and allied health fields, specifically within 
the nursing profession. Only limited us«3 is found in 
labor unions, and business and industry. No use of the CEU 
is found in the engineering professions or in governmental 
agenv'sies. 

■i 

Uses of ^he CEU are similar from group to group, with 
variations found in the types of activities which qualify 
for CEU' 8. Be/yond the common application of measuring non- 
credit education programs, the CEU is being used to measure 
participation in organizational functions, such as meetings 
and conventions, holding organizational membership, serving 
on committees, holding elective office, delivery of 
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speeches, publication of articles and books # work 
experiences and self-directed studies. 

Recognition is provided the majority of user groups 
for the accumulation of a certain number of CEU's over a 
specific period of time. Only in a few cases is the CEU 
being utilized with structured sequential programs. 

Guidelines found in use are usually related to 
organizational procedures for processing program approvals 
and the recording of CEU*s. development of meaningful 

criteria appears to be quite troublesome for most ^^roups. 
Often, no specific written criteria are available, with 
groups preferring to empower committees to make 
judgmental decisions as to the appropriateness of each 
program. 

User groups have a major responsibility in 
determining whether a particular offering serves the needs 
of their constituencies. This responsibility requires 
each group to examine what purpose continuing education 
plays in meeting the group's objectives. Additional 
responsibilities include greater participation in program 
planning with sponsors, the establishment of more meaningful 
relationships with sponsors, and a greater concern for 
quality control over programs. 

User groups are beginning to question the purposes of 
many continuing education offerings. Such questioning 
usually leads to a systematic approach in developing 
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curricula that are meaningful an^ congruent with the 
group's objectives. Systematic approaches include a 
review of needd, the development of more specific objec- 
tives, planning for both short and long-range periods, and 
a better distribution and timing of programs. This new 
organizational framework for educational programs provides 
increased visibility to the group's efforts and often 
results in increased external influences. 

New opportunities for personal and professional 
development are becoming more readily available for adults. 
Documentation of individual participation allows individuals 
greater opportunities for recognition in promotions, job 
relocation, relicensing, or ceriidf ication. 

User groups are becoming more involved -^n educational 
activities and are beginning to exercise greu.er control 
over the total educational process, including the 
assessment of needs, program planning, the initiation of 
new programs, evaluations, maintenance of records, and 
recognition functions. Record systems are proving to be 
the most cosjbly aspect of adopting the CEU. The benefits 
derived from, such record systems, particularly the 
accumulation of statistical r'ata, are of considerable value 
to the cfroup. 

The amount of administrative time r<.quired by the 
CEU will no'doubt have, some effect on groups, particularly 
on professional staff members. Voluntary efforts may 
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h»ive to be spread over a larger segment of ^he group's 
me /rshlp. 

Most user groups employ continuing education 
committees to develop and monitor their CEU plans. Ad hoc 
committees are frequently used to provide expertise of a 
specific nature. Consortiums among user groups and 
sponsors will develop as groups seek to gain greater 
exp'srtise, enhance uniformity, and reduce costs* 

The burden of administering the CEU usually falls on 
the professional staff of the organization. As groups 
become more Involved with continuing education, the demand 
for professionally trained adult educators will likely 
increase. 

Increased costs incurred in adopting the CEU often 
limit the extent to which groups expand their continuing 
education programs, as well as the degree of sophlsti** 
cation they dovelop in administering the CEU. Frequently 
any increased costs are passed along to the membership. 
The urgency with which some groups are having to move 
forward with the CEU, particularly the nursing prbfe'ssion, 
does not allow for a slow growth process in which expenses 
cin be pro~rated over long periods of time. 

The CEU provides user grpupia unique opportunities to 
establish systematic approaches to meet organizational 
objectives. The new educational framework required 
improves the group's'ability to measure effectively both 
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quantitatively and qualitatively the group's educational 
efforts as they relate to the group's objectives. The 
visibility and accountability of the group's efforts should 
have significant consequences both within and outside the 
organization. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Knowledge of the CEU has permeated sporadically to 
the grass roots level of only a limited number of groups 
and organizations. The CEU is not a common term outside 
the medical profession and allied health fields and the 
southern region of the country in higher edcuation* The 
vast educational force outside of academia has essentially 
no knowledge of the CEU* 

It is reasonable to expect that such a concept of 
national significance must overcome many barriers in proving 
its worth in the marketplace. The CEU is the first such 
effort to bind together the continuing education efforts 
of higher education with the educational forces outside of 
academia* "It is only because continuing education has 
sprung forth from so many sources,* serves so many needs i ' 
and uses so many forjmats that it never has been defined 
in common terms*" (30) 

The absence of national CEU guidelines has resulted 
in the fragmentation of efforts of the total educational 
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spectrum. Much of this fragmentation is being regrouped 
in higher education through the efforts of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools* User groups outside 
of aoademia lack the organizational framework to utilize 
effectively the CEU on a uniform basis. A spokesman for 
one professional organization commented r '*The professional 
organizations' need for the Continuing Education Unit is 
not borne out for the same reason that it has been for 
the academic group . . . the professional groups are being 
forced into a much more rapid course of action in order 
to just preserve themselves." (39) 

The philosophy and purpose of the CEU| "... to 
make it possible to aggregate an individual record in 
continuing education across what have been the traditional 
barriers of timer locale of origini source of sponsorship 
and format of learningr" (3) has been enthusiastically 
accepted and understood. Efforts toward implementation! 
however I begin to reveal these basic questions! 

1. What constituies an "organized continuing 
education experience?" 

2. How is "responsible sponsorship" determined? 

3. How are qualjltative parameters insured, 
particularly as they relate to the transfer 
of knowledge? 
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4. How can appropriate criteria be developed that 
will effectively serve all sponsors, methods, 
and levels, and yet be acceptable within a 
national uniform framework? 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are offered as being 
essential and necessary if the CEU is to be adopted and 
recognized nationally as the standard unit of measure for 
continuing education. 

1. Emphasis should be placed on the following points 
in writings and discussions of the CEU to enhance 
a better understanding of its intended uset 

a. the role of the user group in the program 
planning process 

b. methods by which qualitative parameters are 
established and insured 

c. recognition that the CEU is more valuable 
among a host of sponsors and methods of 
continuing education than among a few 

d. a realization that the recognition of CEU's 
is vested with the useir group 

2. The National Task Force should begin immediately 
to prepare national guidelines with emphasis and 
assistance provided to user groups that are 



under considerable pressure to Implement 
continuing education. 

3. The development of national guidelines should 
provide for ample opportunities for inputs by 
a broad cross-section of current and potential 
user groups and sponsors. 

4. Widespread sponsor adoption of the CEU should be 
encouraged as a necessary step before widespread 
user group adoption can be expected. 

5. Matlonal CEU accrediting agencies for each 
profession or group of professions must be 
established to insure continuing 8tand^>.rds of 
uniformity. 

6. By virtue of their major efforts of continuing 
Education sponsorship and expertise, higher 
education institutions must play a major role 
in fostering uniform standards and In providing 
assistance to user groups. 
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INTRODUCTION • 



A national planning conference was called in Washington, D.C.# 
July 1-2, 1968, under the joint sponsorship of the National 
University Extension Associationi the American Association of 
Collegiate Registn-ara and Admissions Officers, the Civil Service 
Commission, and the U, S. Office of Education, .The purpose of 
this conference was to determine the level of interest a number 
of associations had in the possibilities of a uniform unit to 
measure noncredit continuing education • The thirty-four national 
organizations represented at the conference were known previously 
to have expressed an interest in one aspect or another of identi- 
fying, measuring and recognizing individual effort in continuing 
education* 

The interest and sense of urgency for a concerted national 
movement expressed at this meeting resulted in the creation of a^ . 
National Task Porce^ to determine the feasibility of a uniform 
unit of measurement and to develop a proposal for field testing 
and gaining general acceptance of this concept. The organization 
represented at the 1968 meeting and the members of the Task Force 
appointed by that assembly are listed at the end of this report. 

The impetus for a uniform unit to measure continuing education 
has developed as a result of the geometric increase in knowledge 
and the resulting decrease in the half-life of learning—now 
estimated to be from five to eight years-- which individuals 
acquire during thyir years in formal education. The resulting 
demand for refresher and retreading activities is reflected in 
the constant increase in participation in continuing education and 
also in the number of institutions and organizations offering 
programs of this kind. 

Several organizations and institution^ have initiated or 
are studying a system of measurement and awards, each having 
little or no relationship to any other system in being « A 
uniform nationally accepted unit holds promise of reducing the 
confusion and fragmentation in arriving at a suitable means of 
recognizing and rewarding individual effort in the pursuit of 
continuing education ♦ 
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This report Is the result of dellber>stlons o£ the National 
Task Force over a period of almost two years and Is presented 
as an Interim statement. Reactions are requested from those who 
uee the recommendations herein in pilot programs as well as 
from those who have an opportunity to review the report. Such, 
reactions are needed and will be given serious consideration 
by the Task Force prior to submitting a final report to the 
National Planning Committee. These should be sent to the 
Chairman, to the staff assistant or to any member of the Task 
Force. (See attached list of Task Force members.) 
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Definition 

Tha continuing education unit ie defined as follows t Ten 
contact hours of participation in an organized continuing 
education experience under responsible sponsorship, capable 
Airection. and qualified instruction . 

Continuing education, for the purpose of this recommendation, 
includes all institutional and organizational learning experi- 
ences in organized formats that impart noncredit education to 
post secondary level learners. These properties of continuing 
educativ^n may be applied equally under the proposed system 
regardless of the teaching-learning format, program duration, 
source of sponsorship, subject matter, level, audience, or 
purpose. 



Purpose and Objectives 

The continuing education unit, or c.e. unit, may be used 
for the measurement, recording, reporting, accumulation, transfer 
and recognition of participation by adults in programs which in 
the past have seldom been recorded in a formal, systematic way. " 
The unit can be applieo' with equal facility to professional 
continuing education, vocational retraining, adult liberal 
education and all othor programs in adult and continuing education 

'i'he individual adult student must be able to accumulate, update, 
and transfer his record on continuing education throughout life 
as he faces a succession of hurdles with respect to maintaining 
or increasing proficiency in his career or in making progress 
toward his personal educational goals. Through the absence 
of such a universally recognized unit the concept of education 
as a continuous process is often lost. The lack of any cumu- 
lative record results in narrowly defined education require- 
• ments and short-term goals in most continuing education programs. 

The purpose of the c.e. unit is to provide a mechanism by which 
continuing education activities can be recorded, but it is not 
anticipated that it need be used to record all individual 
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Pi^tloipation. The administrative requirements for estab- 
lishing and maintaining permanent records will determine the 
selection of programs for which o.e. units vill be offered to 
participating individuals. Even where individual records are 
not maintainsd, however, the c.e. unit is useful in quantifying 
and reporting the total amount of continuing education activity. 

The o.e. unit was designed to facilitate communication about 
continuing education from one person to another, from one 
institution to another, from employee to employer, and from one 
time period to another* Some specific objectives which the 
o.e. unit will fulfill aret 

1. To systematize the recording and reporting system 

for continuing education by establishing a uniform, 

nationally accepted unit of measurement of partici- 
pation in noncredit continuing education. 

2* To provide, a uniform system for accumulating 

statistical data at local, state and national levels 
on the total amount of participation in continuing 
education activities. 

3. To permit the accumulating, updating, and transfer 
of the continuing education record of an individual. 

4. To encourage long-range educational goals and a 
continuing education process of lifelong learning 

. for individuals, for professional groups, and by 
institutions. 

5. To make the pursuit of knowledge more attractive as 
a way of peraon&l and professional development and 
provide a framework within which an individual can 
develop at his desired pace. 

0. To permit and encourage the adult student to marshall 
and utilize a host of continuing education resources 
to serve his particular needs. 

The c.e. unit is, intended to serve all interests in continuing 
education, whether public or private, and whether individual, 
instructional, institutional, organizational, governmental or 
societal. 



Thd unit is applicable to the appropriate learning experiences 
0f adults at all levels from post secondary to poet doctoral/ 
tor all classes of adult learners, whether vocational, technical, 
prpfessional, managerial or adults bent on personal improvement? 
and in all formats of teaching and learning known to the field . 
of education* 

The unit is expected not only to provide a record for the 
individual student, but to provide a measure which can be used 
by the institution to record the amount of its continuing 
education activity. Thereby, the unit provides information for 
budget and program planning for future activities . In addition 
to institutional records, the further accumulation through state 
or national statistical surveys will provide data which has not 
been available heretofore due to the very lack of a nationally 
accepted unit such as this proposal envisages. 



Administrative Requirements 

The following criteria and standards are essential guidelines 

in offering continuing education units to individual participants 

in continuing education activities t 

1. The program director requests and receives the 
approval of the appropriate administrative officer 
in his institution to award a specified number of 
continuing education units for a program prior to 
the time it i*s offered. Ordinarily this information 
will be included in the program announcement sent to 
potentifil participants. 

2. Upon conclusion of the learning experience, the program 
director should be responsible for certifying that the 
program has been completed in a satisfactory manner 

by each individual for whom units are approved, and< 
report appropriate information for each participant 
to be placed on a permanent record. 

3. The institution is responsible for establishing and 
maintaining a permanent record of all continuincf 
education units awarded. Individual records are to 
be available on a permanent basis in respoise to 
requests. The information to be recorded includes t 
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instituti'ion tot w^ty continuing education oxpdirienoe to which, 
the o*«. unit applies* thereby making it possible for others 
to evaluatf; the courses from distant locations and at later 
times for their particular educational significance whenever 
such evaluation is neoded. 

the system of recording units for cont:inuing education partici- 
pants may be related to the current system of permanent records 
in use at the institution. At the discretion of the institution 
the c.e. unit may be integrated directly into the present system 
or parallel system can be maintained. 



Suggested Applications 

The following suggestions for the possible applications of tho 
continuing education unit are offered for guidance and illus- 
trations and should not be considered as limitations on the 
situations in which the c.e. unit can be applied. Some possible 
applications of the* unit aret 

1. Continuing education intensive courses in technical 
and professional areas (i.e., for engineers, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, etc.) 

2. In-service training programs to improve competence 
in new techniques or technical areao. 

3. courses or classes which may be used in partial 
fulfillment of certificate or licensing requirements. 

4. ;Programs, sponsored by technical or industrial 
societies through universities, which are designed to 
upgrade the performance of members in occupational 

•or technical areas. 

5. Liberal education programs for the general public. 

6. Paraprofessional or subprofessional training programs, 

7. Vocational trainingprogramar either in-service or 
in preparation for entry positions. 
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tii'mltatlons 

Th« following examples suggest the types of program^ whloh 
ordinarily would not be awarded continuing education unitst 

.1. Any program carrying academic credit, either 
• eefondary or collegiate/ 

2. Programs leading to high school equivalency 
certificates or diplomas. 

Organizational orientation training programs. 

Short duration programs only casually related to 
any specific upgrading purpose or goal. 



Practical Guideline s 

When should c.e. units be offered for adult or continuing 
education programs? The answers to the following questions 
will serve as a basis for this determination. 

1. Does the program meet the requirements of being an 
••organized continuing education experience?" 

2. Does the program have qualified instruction and 
direction to. assure that the educational objectives 
will be fulfilled? 

3. Will a record of the units awarded be of value to 
the participants? 

The term "organized" in the definition refers to the content of 
the program rather than merely to the mechanics of the meeting. 
Thus, a series of disconnected presentations such as a topical 
conference or a casual lecture aeries requiring only attendance 
by the participants may not meet the criteria of being an 
organized educational experience. On the other hand, programs 
which are part of a curriculum for paraprofessional or sub- 
professional positioni>» or to meet certification, licensing, 
or other occupational requirements should be on the permanent 
records of the individual participants. 



3. 
4. 



The 4©tormlnatioft of the number im4«.^ 
• dlMotor of fcraiuLr b2J«d\«^SS"*^""^'^^ education, or the 

cotJsS!nVL":;rj':f*^^^^^^^^^^ 

situation and evaluatlna anv ntS!. " ' learning 

the program. The SociSu sJsJem ^itf !n'''''!r*'^""^^ 

the o.e, «nit8 to brawarder bl^d L^i^'^!? the record to reflect 

1.5 units, 2.4. unitara^O uiits etc ?h!'f 

advantage of being computed aim-? - ^o; -n%*'**\""^^ 

of continuing ^ducatiorprooraJi^lL^L!^^ formats and durations 

their equivalent can bS de?!SeS^ tn!'!!?^'??' 

made for activities such as «a^^^^^^ ^« 

mente, field trips/ and independent study,' assign- 

evsnlng olaes, meetiw for ^,1^ Permanent reoord. , ten-session 
tventvVurs o^^Xr^^^^l/t^^Zl^'' 

Rationale for tha rTM» 

Ml others-can be ?ra„su?ld into suoh'^un^ "T?" ""^e. 

confusion. The ten-hour nMi- .i.- - y"**" ' "inlmum of 

decimal system £orpart"uru^\ts'rae|. 

.entlnuln, education actlvlt?r ^Itrrone^^f ^^^^ 
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This unit reprosents a suffioiently* small amount of partici- 
pation in continuing education that it will be possible for 
an individual to accumulate a substantial number over limited 
periods of tim.e* The comparatively rapid pace of accumulation 
of units should provide essential individual incentiyes ^nd 
motivation for purposes of fulfilling one's continuing education 
obligation throughout a 40-year career. 



Pilot yroiects 

Several pilot projects will be initiated to test the tentative 
recommendations included in this report. The pilot projects 
will be selected on the basis of diverse programs and interest 
in using the continuing education unit, consideration will be 
given to universitiesi proprietary educational ihstltutionsi 
business concerns providing substantial programs in continuing 
educa^tion, governmental agencies, involved in upgr|idipgfj and 
development of individuals, professional societieSj^ and other 
organizations providing substantial amounts of noncredit 
continuing education that qualifies within the criteria and 
standards given previously in this report. 

Bach of the selected institutions or organizations will be 
expected to provide detailed background information for the 
programs included in the study, to develop and maintain a 
central system for recording and reporting continuing education 
units for individual participants, and to provide an evaluation 
and appraisal to the Task Force to assist in refining the pro- 
posed criteria, standards and operational procedures. 



Evaluation of Responses 

The Task Force is distributing this preliminary report for the 
purpose of analysis and reaction for adult educators. All such 
responses, whether from pilot projects or from individuals, 
will be welcome and will be of particular assistance in providing 
an appraisal of the reaction of adult educators to the proposed 
uniform unit. 



copies of "An Interim Statement of the National Task Force" 
may be obtained from the National University Extension 
Association, Suite 360, One Oupont Circle, Washington, D. C. 2003$ 
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for Nonoredit cphtinulng Education Programs 
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Staff Assistant - Keith E. olancy, Nati>nal University Extension 
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20036 
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Detroit, Michigan 48214 
Reginald M. Jones, Jr., Bureau of Training, civil Service 
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Treadway C. Parker, Director of Educational Resources, The 

American Management Association, Inc., 135 'West SOth Street, 
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APPENDIX. B 

NATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 

Participating Organisations in tha National Planning Conference 
conducted In Washington, D.C.# July 1 and 2, 1968 

Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 

American Association of collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers 

American Association of Junior colleges 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities 

American council on Education 

American Society of Engineers 

American Society for Personnel Administration 

APL-CIO 

American Hospital Association 

American Medical Association 

American Society for Engineering Education 

Amarican Society for Public Administration 

Association of University Evening Colleges 

Cambridge Institute for Management Education 

U.S. Civil Service Commission 

Commission on Engineering Education 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

U.S. Department of Defense 

U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

U.S. Department of the Air Force, DOD 

E.l. DuPont de Nemours and Company, Inc. 

Engineers Council for Professional Development 

Engineers Joint Council 

General Learning Corporation 

McGraw-Hill, Inc. 

National Academy of Engineers 

National Home Study Council 

National Society of Professional Engineers 

National University Extension Association ( 

Office of Emergency Planning, Executive Offices of the President 

science Research Associates 

United Auto Workers 

United States Armed Forces Institutes 

U.S. Office of Education 
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jAnunty 15» 1973 



Mr. Mllo J. Pitkin 
F«birtc«tin$ Kaqhlnory 
Aftooiatibtii inc. 
3W3 8ifoi*«y 

Dttr Ht. Pltklnt 

Your lnt«r«8t In the Continuing Education Unit (CBU) hi$ boen 
brought to my attention by Keith Olancyi forworly of the Nation* V 
. University Extena ion A»ioola|ion and now at John Hopklna Univeraity. 

My inquiry U directed at identifying organtaatlpna and groupa 
which have adopted the CEU.Aa part of a doctoral dlaaertation I 
««« making a atudy of the usee and effecta ^f tha CEt) 9n aelactdd 
^ser groupa* My findlnga will be auomarl<ed into a descriptive 
•tudy which should be of intereat to your organlaation and the 
Hatlonal Task Force on the CEtl as It moves toward national guide'* 
tinea* 

Will you please advise ne of any efforts within your organisation 
toward posaible adoption of thia new measurement concept i t will be 
most happy to share the results of ny findings with you upon 
completion* 

Sincerely* 



Louis E* Phillips, Director 
University Evening Glasses 



UP/Jf 
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OBOROXA CBMVBX^jroi:' COKXXMtJX»fC» BiDXJOil'rXOM 



UHiversi:y q/ gtprgia/aihfns/ i06 



Dear Fellow Educator; 

Thia letter is being directed to you and your organissation becaiide 
of your previously expresaed interest In the Continuing Education Unit 
<CEU)t A number of organisations have adopted this new measurement 
concept for continuing education » while many others are considering its 
adoption* 

Your assistance is requested as part of a national survey to de* 
termine the extent to which the CEU is currently being utilized* Data 
is being gathered from a variety of organieationd on both the uses and 
effects of the CEU and will be compiled into a doccoral (dissertation i 
Hopefully the results will be of Interest to you atvi yovr organization 
as well as assisting the National Task Force on the CEU ^s It develops 
national guidelines. 

Will you kindly take a moment to check the enclosed card? Please 
add your comments if you desire* Any additional information such as 
guidelines I criteria, position papers, etc« will be appreciated. 

The Georgia Center for Continuing Education has accumulated a 
considerable library of materials on the CEU and if we can be of 
assistance please advise. 

Your cooperatiun will be appreciated. 




University Evening Classes 



tEP/Jf 
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ORCANIZATION > 
H^ft6 check Che appropiUte atatefn^ntst 

- Currently using the CEU * 

U«e of the CEU Is undet conH 
. ^ Have no plans for the CEU 

, — ^ Our organtzatlon is a consumer of contlnuirtg education 
, ^ • programs : ■ ; . / 

_ Our organization Is a producer of continuing education 
programs 



INFORMATION PROVIDED BY: 
TITLE: 





BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 

FIRST CLASS PERMIT No. 227 Alhen»;Ga. 



Oeorflla Cinter for Continuing Educstten 
Unlver$lty of peorgU 
Athens, Oeor gta 
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APPUCATION FOR CEU RECOONITION 
J4nu4i:y 1^ 1972 thvough*Dec«mbaf 31i 1972 
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AOENCV 



K St. Louli ChapUr ot the Arn«vl« 
Cl^n Aii'n of CrltlcaNCare 
Nuri«a 



2. The American Cancer Society 



3. The St» jUoule Unit Nurses Ass^n 
of the American College o{ Ob* 
stetriclans and Gynecologists 

4. Annerlcan College of Surgeons 



St Barnes Hospital 



Baxter Laboratories 



7« Cardiovascular Special Interest 
. Group 



CardloviHscular Special Interest 
Group 



8. Christian Hospital of St. Louis 



dAte 



Care of the Burn Patient, 1972 
Physiology o( Cardiac Muscle 
Cardiogenic ^hock and Its 
Treatment 

Lecture on Gynecologic Cytol- 
ogy 

Narcotics Addiction in Preg** 
nancy 



CE Course for Hospital Emer< 
gency Dc^*t Physicians and 
Nurses 

Otolarnyology Course 
Respiratory Seminar 
The Drug Training Institute 
Intensive Care Course 

IV Admixture • IV Therapy 
Seminar 

Assessment of Patient in Stres 
Coping with Stress and Anxiety 
Patient'-Family Teaching Pro 
grams 

Unit 1, A t Introduction to Fluid 
itnd pi<e^trolyt« Balanco 
Unit 1, B i Dyn»iTtle Mechan- 
lam* that M^lntatn Normal 
TlvAd and Electrolyte Balance 
Unit; I. C ; Clinical Study of 
^luld and Electrolyte Balance 

Resuecitatlon of the Newborn 
The Nurse ahd the Depreased 

Newborn 
Modern Th'^vapy In Heart Block 
The ICU Nuree and Cardiac 

Verelon 
Driife Treatment of Cardiac 

Arrhythmia 



0.3 
0.3 
0.2 



0' I 
0.3 

3.0 



0.9 
2.6' 
1.3 
3.0 

0.8 



0. 1 
0. 1 
O.I 



each course 



om 

combined 



0.4 



uuin 

1/16/72 
1/16/72 



4/28/72 
12/19/72 

5/23/72 



4/13/72 
7/14/72 
7/20/72 
9/20/72 

ll/U/72 



9/20/72 
9/20/72 



4/13/72 
except C •» 0»2) 
4/13/72 



4/13/72 



0. 1 


5/23/72 


0. r 


5/23/72 


0. 1 


5/23/72 


0. 1 


5/23/72 


0.2 


5/23/72 
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Chrittian Hospital o{ St. Louis 
con't. 



•v 



9. Chriitian Hospital Northwest 



10. City of St. Louis - Health 
Division 



U. City of St. Louis Supervisors 



12. St. Louis Munlclptil Hospitals' 
Inservice Representatives 
Committee 

13. St. Louis County Health Dep't 



14. Deaconess Hospital 



Implications of Hyperglycemia 

Molar Pregnancy 

Peritoneal Dialysis 

Sickle Call Anemia 

Fluids and Electrolyte Balance 

Thrombo-Embolus 

Salicylates in Gastro-lntestinal 

Erosion 

The Surgical Patient 
Legal Aspects of Nursing 
Electricity Safety in General 
Care 

Management Training 

Lectures bovering surgical 
and medical procedures; 
Surgical, Cardiac Complica- 
tions, Decubitus Ulcer, Blood 
and Blood Component Therapy, 
Nurse and the Law 



Sickle Cell Anemia 
Lead Poisoning and Lead 
Poisoning Control 
Hypertension Workshop 
Nutrition - Fall, 72 

Seminar for City of St. Louis 
Supervisors, "The City of 
St. Louis Supervisor and Emer 
gency Employment Act Em- 
ployees, " 

Seminar for City of St. Louis 
Supervisors, "The Managerial 
Role of the Supervisor— With 
Special Reference to Super- 
vising EEA Program Employ- 
ees. " 

Educational Workshop 



Seminar on Human Develop. 

ment and Behavior 

The Kaleidoscopo of Interview' 

ing 

(Communications Seminar 
Nursing Career Ladder Sequem 
Eye Care Symposium 



DATE 



0. 1 
0. 1 
0. 1 
0. 1 
0.2 
0.1 

0. i 
0. 1 
0.2 

0. 1 
0.2 

1.0 



0.3 
0.3 

0. 3 
0.4 

0.3 



0.3 



0.5 

1.2 
0.t> 



1.0 
0.6 
0.3 



J/23/72 
J/23/72 
5/23/72 
S/23/72 
i/23/72 
J/23/72 

J/23/72 
J/23/72 
5/23/72 

5/23/72 
5/23/72 

8/14/72 



)/20/72 
9/20/72 

1/16/72 
1/16/72 

7/20/72 



7/20/72 



4/20/72 

8/9/72 
7/11/72 



4/28/72 
/25/72 
1/16/72 
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lft« D«p4ui HotplUl School ol N«g. 

1&. St, Louli Clinical Diabetes 
; Society 



17. Incarnate Word. Hospital 

18. Jewish Hospital 

19« Robert Koch Hospital 

20« Llndell Hospital 

21. Lutheran Hospital 



22. Malcolm Bliss Mental Health 
Center 

23. MarlUac CoHege 



24. Missouri Baptist Hospital 



25. Missouri Nurses^ Ass^n, 
Fifteenth District 

26. Missouri Task Force 



27. Missouri Universlty»Columbia 
Medical Center 



lie 



Behavioral Objectives and 
Teaching Strategic I 

Diabetes Workshop « Phase III 
''Diabetes and Arteriosclerosis 
'^Diabetes and Eye Coniplica* 
Hons^' 

"Diabetes and the Kidney** 

Contennporary Man: His Psych 
osoclal and Pathophysiological 
Needs and Problems. 

Workshop on Rehabilitation 

Nursing Roundtables II and #2 
Senilnar*«**Supervlslon** 

Infection Control in Hospitals 

Relresher Course for Inactive 
Registered Nurses 

Alcoholism Training Program 



TH 156 « Pastoral Theology 
Leadership Skills in Nursing 



Leadership Skills in Nursing 



Intensive Coronary Care 
Blood Gases and Their Slgnifi" 
cance 

The Nurse and Infection 



Statewide Conference on Nurs- 
ing and Nursing Education 

Management of Nursing Service 
inexpenstve Teaching Aids 
Management of Nursing Service 
Workshop for Instructors of 
l^urse Aides 



0.5 



0.5 

2. 1 

0,3 
0.9 

L2 

IB. 0 

2.4 



1.5 
one week 



XT 

two wceki* 



irr 

same 
a« above 



2.4 

0.2 



0.5 



0.8 



2.4 
2.6 
0.6 
1.2 



S/23/72 



6/6/72 



10/6/72 
7/20/72 

imtn 

2/2/72 
3/2/72 

4/13/72 



l/2d/72 
8/9/72 



12/19/72 



3/21/72 
11/30/72 



4/?,0/72 



7/14/72 



4/13/72 
4/28/72 
7/20/72 
8/3/72 
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AGENCY 


SUBJECT 


CE UNIT^ 


i DATE 


•fvt vtxjKtro • i»4«ii If i\Q^ii>n VIA 


rwtniieu j^nreninovQ r »»oriu 




%# It/ ffc 




ropuiaiion r.iiowesv t\egion»i 








V/omerencoi Ji/enver i woiorauo 








• 










0 2. 


<)/lii/72 




tin TActA,\/ 










n 2 


7 # 1 ^ / f 




/lurDin^ f^r&ctice 






*• ▼ 1 A A J VA «• vC* WliV 9 kit w 


0 2 


7/1 9i Mmi 


• 


1 iostiie raiient 








itii TnerapeutiQ wominunity 


n 9 




• 


£^ perlmental Progrant Deslgne 




y/ lD/72 




to increase i^rnpatny x.*eveis 








Changing Role of the Nurse^ 


0. 2 


12/19/72 




r'sycniairic iNursing associ* 








ate 








To Touch or Not to Touch 


0.2 


12/19/72 




What is TA • **Game8 People 


0.2 


12/19/72 




Play" 








wno nas r^rioriiy r 


U. 6 


16/ 17/ /m 




ADoriion • yes/no marijuaTia * 


n 7 


12/19/n 




yes/no 






30« St. Anne'a Home 


Activity Director^ Workshop 


1.6 


ititn 


31. St* Anthony's Hospital 


The People Dimension oi 


1*6 


CI 14/ /2 




Management 




19/ 1 Q/99 
12/ 17/ f2 




Klectrocardiography 


1 0 


32. St* Mary's Health Center 


Basic Coronary Care Course 


1 II 
1* P 


2/ 14/ 1 2 


33. St« John^s Mercy Medical Centex 


Course I « Electrocardlographv 


1. 6 


3/2/72 


Course II * Acute Coronary 


2.4 


3/2/72 


■ 


ware iNursing 








American Management Ass'n 


1.6 


7/25/72 




Course 








Head Nurse Course 


1. 7 


7/25/72 




Rehabilitation Nursing 


1. 1 


7/25/72 


34. St« Joseph's H^ospltal 


Cardiology Course 


1.6 


3/28/72 


Cardiology Course Phase 11 


1 ■ 6 


1 A lA i 99 
lU/4/ r2 


35. St. Louis Chronic Hospital 


Nursing Care PJans 


0.2 


6/29/72 


36* St. Louis City Hospital 


Cardlo«Pulmonary Course 


11.9 


4/28/72 


37. St. Louis County Hospital 


Arrhythmias 


0.5 


4/28/72 




Task Analysis 


0.6 


4/28/72 
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AOENCY 


SUBJECT 


CE UNITS 


DATE 


3ft. 6t. Louit Heart Aiiociatlon 


Courie I • D^^sic Electrocardlc i 

gjraphy 

Course 11 • Approaches to 
Nursing An Coronary Care 
Courae III Nursing Care of the 
Acute Cardiac Patient 
Basic Electrocardiography 


* 2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.4 


J/l/72 
3/1/72 
8/17/72 
8/17/72, 


39« St. Louit Stat e Hospital Compl6> 


I. Cathy arid Susie 


each course 




11. Etiological Theories k 
Prognostic Factors in 


0. 6 
combined 




• 


QCOiBopnrQnia 

lU. 1 Love You. I Hate You. 
I Hate MyaoU 

lY. UQTi M v/ouni mo vanaAvo 
V. The Patient with AntUso. 
clal Behavior 






40. Atsoctation of St. Louis 
Suburban School Nursos 


The Turbulent Teens 


0. s 


12/19/72 


41. The Staff Developmarit Council 
of Greater St* Louis 

■ 

• 


Laboratory Interprctadons in 
the Language of Today's 
Nurse 

Teanr) Leadership In Action 
Quality Control in Nursing 
The Adult Learner 
Me 1 * A Manager ? ? ? ? 
Patient with Head Injury 
The Nurse and Hospital Infec- 
tion Control 
Operation Discharge 
Is Adolescence Really Normal 
Nursing Practice Today and 
Tonrtorrow 

The Final Battle: The Nurse 
and the Law 


0.2 

0.6 
0. 5 
0.5 
0.4 

0.5 
0.5 

0. 9 

0.5 
0.4 

0.5 


10/6/72 

10/6/72 
10/6/72 
10/6/72 
10/6/72 
10/6/72 
10/6/72 

10/6/72 
10/6/72 

10/25/72 


42. Tuberculosis & Respiratory 
Disease Society 


Seminar on Chronic Obstruc*- 
tive Pulmonary Disease 


0.7 


3/2/72 


43. United States Clvii Service Conri'^ 
mission 


Basic Management Techniques 
I. 


2.8 


7/20/72 


44. St« Louis Veterans Admlnistra* 
tion Hospital 


Legal Aspects of Nursing 
Nurse«Patlent Interactions 
Electrocardiography and the 
Arrhythmias 


0. 2 
4.0 
3.0 


5/31/72 
5/31/72 
8/9/72 
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AGENCY 


SUBJECT 






45. Wathinglon University Medical 
School 

46. Y«atman/Unlon.Sarah Health 
Centare 

• 


Committee on Trauma, Contin 
uing Education Courae for 
Hoipital Emergency De^*t 

National Conference on Sickle 
Cell Anemia 

• 




1 bATE 
9/20/72 

12/19/72 
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ilUNOIS IOWA KANSAS KENTUCKY 



MISSOURI 
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1401 south Otuna fioulovaird 
Olennott Hall 

8b» Louie r Mid8ourl 63104 



NEBRASKA OKLAHOMA 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



Executive birectote 

State Hoards of Hurslng and 

State Nureea " Aseooiations ^ 
HCP£N tienber States 

Dear fxeoutivo Director t ' 

ht the iiCPEil sponsored meeting of State Boards of nursing and 
State Nurses* Associations held on Novoiiber i, 1972 a recoAunen- 
dation was made requiring response from these organizations. The 
recomendation vas as follows t "That we recotmuond to^ the State 
Boards of Mursing and State Nurses' Associations in the tiCPBH 
region that the CGU* be established as a unit of tneasureitvent for 
continuing education*" 

To this end we arc requesting that you submit this ' recotnmendation 
to tae governing body of your organisation arid inform us of 
thexr action. 

We look* forward to your continued interest and support tit MCPEiri* 

* 4 

' Sincerely, 



Irma BoXte 
; Chairman, liCPEU 



* The Continuing Education Unit is a uniform unit of measurement 
for non-credit continuing education prograns developed by the 
National Task Force on the continuing Education Unit, William L. 
Turner, Chairman, Kaleigh, t^rth Carolina, October 20, 1970« 
One Continuing Education Unit is defined as ^'ten contact hours 
of participation in an organised continuing education experience 
under responsible sponsorship, capable direction and qualified 
instruction,'^ 

IB/mc 
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KXDHECT COHTXNUINQ PI^FESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR NURSES 

nBSOLUTXOM for Racognlxln? the 
Continuing Education Unit and PaxtlolpatioA 
in Continuing Education Activiti6« Between (tCPEN Staten 

Prepared by the M Hoc Committee appointed on Noveinber 1$ 1972* 

NHEBEAS# it is rocognlsBed tliat nuraee need to i&alutaln and seek new cotnpe-* 
tencleei andi 

KUERBASi it la believed that the needs of each State :;re unique i and 

HHEBEASi it is believed that systems providing opportunities for continuing 
education need to be developed and implemented j and 

vmEREASf there is a need for a mechanism which provides recognition of con- 
tinuing education from one State to another; and 

IfflEREASi the National Task Force on Continuing Education has developed a 

uniform unit of measurement for participation in continuing educa- 
tion (the Continuing Education Unit^) i and 

WHEREAS # the CEU may Include direct educational activities and/or selected 
professional activities as established by the individual State for 
a voluntary or mandatory systemi 

THEREFORE # BE IT RESOLVED^ that the CEU as defined by the National Task 
Force on Continuing Education be uaed tc record participation in 
continuing education' activities) and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED^ that recognition of CEUs acquired by an individual 

in one jurisdiction seeking licensure in another jurisdiction or by 
a meztiber of one State Nurses* Aasoolatlon seeking membership in 
another state Nurses' Association be accepted by the eight States 
in the HCPEN region as evidence of continuing education # 



♦Or^e Continuing Education Unit is defined as "ten contact hours of partlcl- 
t*Av.lon in an organized continuing education experience under rcisponslble 
cponcorship/ capable direction and qualified instruction • 



/tended March 23^ 1973 
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Amtioan Aoadam/ of Physician 
Aasoeiate 



Awirtoan Acad6w of Podlatrloa 
Ottici of Allied Health llanpowr 
P«dlalriQ N\ur86 Asaoolato 
^diatrlo Nurao PracUtiotw 



Amriean Aasoo* of K«dlciQ. 
AdsiaUnta (16|000 ;nenbara) 



Tluraaa* Aaaoo* of the American 
College of Obatetriclana and 
Oynecolo^^ata 

Anerlcan Hux^sea > Association 



National Assoc « of Boar da of 
Pharmacy ^ 



Mliaourl Veterinary Medical Aaan# 



Honvemakera Hone and Health Care 
Services^ lnc» (Div« of Upjohn) 
30|OOO employees « the mtion*a 
lar(cast deliverer of home helati 
care and institutional staff 
relief ing services 



12$ 



An» Academy of Pe<U,atrics« 
American (furaes^ Aaooct Liaison 
Con% has under conelderaticn 
the utilisation of the Oi?U for 
pro^nrama throucjhout the U# S, 

Will shortly be ^in titUiaini; the 
CBU Kith a four-gart aelf •guided 
atudy profrram* Program is being 
developed by NATRS30URCES and will 
also be admivxis^^red by them # 

Plan to utl).i2a the CRU for a 
series of poat«>mduate aemlnara« 
Developed by NATR£S0Uc)(X3« 

Endorned in An__Interlj^ 3 tatery nt 
o n Continning S^^oa Von ^ in 
j^itfainftV ^apti 15>72 ifith guide*i 
lines 




bcardai Of the five states nov 
requiring co^puleor^ o# e« for 
relicenaingi all are usin^ the 
contact hour# (ace Exhibit o) 

Had brlRlnally planned to utilise 
the CRVi but <shanged to fomal 
and Infortnal d^iiign^tlpnSi 
«ln of'^er words we an ualtij? the 
guidelinea of the Hatlcnal Task 
Force but we decided hot to use 
the CSy term as it Wouid merely 
confuae the veterinarian out in 
ihe field.« 

Conaidering prinarily for t ieir 
paraprofessional training propprans 
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OOKCKTS 



The Predb/terian Kospitid at 
Columbla-Presbytorian Kedlcal 
Center, New rork City 



The Ad3009 of Operating Room 
:fur9e$| Inc« 



IWlverslty of North Carolina 
School of H\xroing 

tJnivorsity of Colorado 
School of Kureing 



Alaaka Methodist Univeraity 
Contiriuln^ Education in Ifuraing 

Arizona State Kuraed^ Asaoc« 



Arkansas State Nurses' Assoo» 



Oilversity of Arkansas 
School of N^irsing - Continuing 
Education Project 

California Nurses t Assoc* 



Children's Hbspital 
San Francisco 

Colorado Nurses Assoc* 



Connecticut Nurses' Assoc* 



Delaware Nurses* Assoc* 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



^sponse to giving oo^irses for 
credit has been positive* # • * 
have had numerous requests for nore 
courses » whether this is because 
of the ijnpendlnp leglsUtion, the 
use of the O^U or the excellence 
of the proRrans I am not sure* 
Perhaps a bit of each is responsible 

KavinR been cvrarding CEU's for over 
a year for their national pro^^raxs* 
Are using the guidelines set up 
hy the National Task Force 
(see Exhibit D) 



•We have found the C^M to be r^ry 
usefidi easy to figure and it has 
been accepted by all agencies offnr< 
Ing cent* ed* courses In Colorado*^ 



Have apnrcved over 700 programs 
from IiO* producers* Have bren 
using for over one yew* 

(aee Exhibit E) 
ASNA Cent* Ed« Committee lAans to' 
set standards 

Awaiting University permission 
to begin 



Calif# law of compulsory o« e* for 
nurses spells out one contact hour 



CSU*s granted for cent* ed* 
activitiesi professional practice 
aotivitieS| and professional 
organisational activities 

(see Exhibit F) 
A system of recognition for c* e* 
is presently being developed by 
CNA (Nursini; Educatiori Comlttee) 



Dl«tnot or ColunbU mwstn ' Assoo 

♦ 

Wftshincton KoaplUl Centeri Dt 0* 

Florida tlurses* Assoc * 

tledlca} College of Georgia 
Sc;>ool of Nursing 

Hawaii Nurses *>As800t 

Idaho Kurses' AssoOi 
niimls Uurses^ Assoot 



R\ish^IVosbiriorlan*5t» Luke's 
Hodical Center (Chicago) 



Indiana S^te ^^2rse3* Assoot 



Indiana t&iiversit/ MorthTest . 
Continuing Mursing Education 

lova Morses' Assoc* 



Kiansaa State Nurses* Assoc t 

atcmont-Vail Hospital 

Oniversit/ of Louisville 
School of Medicine 

Appalachian Regional Hospitals 

Kentucky Nurses* Assoc* 

Loulsana State Nurses' Assoot 
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usina in f.:odlfied fom Keoh . 
unit is called a CSRP (Contlnul.tn 
Education Recocnltlon Point) 
1 CEU * 3 CSRP 



Adopted the Arieona ^furses* Plan 



A comntttee is work^np: on a revis- 
ion of our Kurse Practice Act to 
I«rovlde for cont* odi requirements 
for rellcensure target 197li 

Voluntary certification of cont* 
ed« participation is under study 

The IMA pouncil on OR plans to 
develop, tnplenentj and adnlnisler 
CEU"s 

Have Just obtained University 
status hope to establish a o« e« 
deptt to produce CBU"8 

Comittoe of nurse representatives 
is currently working for a statewide 
plan for 0. S# for nurses, Inoludet 
is the study and possl'de use of 
the CSU (see Exhibit 0) 



effective June 1, 1973 « partial 
guldellnec enclosed (see Exhibit H) 

voluntary pronr*^ fo^ verifying 
and awardinp! CSV 's to members only 

(see Exhibit I) 
CEU'a for nurelnn only 



''The CEU does not arldress itself 

to behavorial or learnine objeotivet 

- it only counts hours a body waa 
present - what about the braln?^' 
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Ittlno Stale Nuraeo* A3doo« 
Mlddleaex Vdspltattoty Dlao&ae Asso » 



Hlchiean State Univaraltjr 
Sohool of Kuraing 

Kimeaota Kuraaa* Aaaoot 



Mlnneaota Board of Jhurainj; 

Unlvaralty of Kinnoaota 
School of'Muralng 

United Ifoapitalai Irio« (Sti Paul) 

^Uaaisalprl Nuraee* Aaaoo* 



Third Dlatrlot, Klasourl iluraea^ 
Maoo* 

Hldwat Continuing Profeaslonal 
Education for Nursea 



St» Louia University 
^i^dical Center 

BiStete Rerlonal Medical Program 



X 
X 

* 



the aaaoOt la Kell alon/; in 
developing, Ite plana for uae of 
the CEII 



our pilot project le Juat atnrt" 
• problena are antlotnaUid> lut 
Mill be worked out rnembcj'a Mp 
haa boon ^ncowaf?od,to participate 

lace Bxhibit J) 
In need of info m please aond and 
advise on procdsa of Incorporotlng 
into our proproma 

WU ia considertnR the CSlt aa veil 
aa nandator/ o» e* for rellcensure 



We are etnd dnf: tha C!3U« A apeclal 
task force has approved It act a 
mtaauremcnt value* 



School of >Kirsin^ laa accepted 
CSUf Awaiting UnlveraltyUrlde 
adoption* 

applies to pro rrena coordinated 
by Health Ed« Dept« 

Comnitteo to present recbrcnendation 
to House of Deleeateaj Apr $$ 1973 

approved lOli program froi Ji6 
different at:enoies in 19?2 

(see. Exhibit K) 
Attempting to pronote a standard 
CBU plan for state nursing assoCt^s 
and state boerd^e of norslng in 
llllnoia^ Iowa J Kanaaa. Kentuckyj 
Hisaourii tlebraskai CSclahomai ^ 
South DekoU 

(see Exhibit 1) 
extensive C3U offerlnrrs 
(see Exhibit H) 

C^.U^s offered in conjunction with 
St« tola Unit Med » School 





w 




1 
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CCICCMTS 


Itoni&na ^^urv^8l Aasoo« 

* 




X 


X 


X 




Wo are setting up a certifio*.tion 
program Vdch rivas recopiition ?or 
professional ac'ivitios vh-^^ch voul,d 
not be applicable for CEU • however 
we feel we may change at a later 
dote* 


KebrMl:ik Nursoa* Assoc • 




X 


X 


X 




Board has adopted the \\b^ ot the 
CEU And presently dc\^"lopinR 
cent* ed* criteria 


Nevada Tfursds' ^:80o 




X 


X 


X 




(see Exhibit H) 


\h\f Ilanpohlr^ Hursss' ^^aoo« 


V 

A 




V 

A 






vorkirig closely with DiVt of C* E« 
at Uni, of New :ianpshire 


iiont6fior6 Hospital a itsuoal 
Conter (&ronX| N» Yt) 




V 
A 




V 

A 




• 


Sast Carolina Uhlverslty 
Sohool of Wurfiine 




X 


X 


X 






i^orth Dakota State Hursao' Assooi 


X 




X 


X 




• 


Ohio IJxirses^ Aosoo 




X 




X 




are usinr^ the basic A'tA Interim 
Stntemont on Ci e* whitth Includes 
info from National Task Perce on 

the (T.y 


UnlTOWlty of Cincinnati 
Deptt of Comunitjr Health 
Clark Technical College (Ohio) 
Continuing Education 




X 
X 




X 
X 






Stt Elizabeth Hospital (Ohio) 
D^pt* of Medical Education 


• 


X 




X 




Idea great ^ at ixitinr decision 
for sot nuriber of hours yearly • 
then will inplenent 


Oklahoma Str.te Kurses * Assooc 


• 


X 




■ 




ad hoc cent* sd« connittee working 
on implementation 


Oref?;on Ihxrses* Assoc* 




X 


X 


X 




Statn Board of thursing is estab« 
lishing h,<i office of cont« ed* as 
oiir licenelnc lav proposal in the 
lop^islatujM may require cent* ed« 


Rhode Island }?ursd9' Assoc* 




X 


X 








South Carolina Nurses* Assoc* 

• 




X 


X 


X 




V/e have to develop certification 
of cont« edc as one evidence of 
conpetenoy voluntary ot thia 
tine 
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CCWfSMTa 



South Dakota ({ureea^ AaaoQ« 



South Dakota State Univeraity 
Colic p> of Ifuralrtg 

Toxaa tfuraaa* Asaoo* 



Inoamate Vford CoHaga (Texas) 
Utah Nuraoa^ Aaaoo* 



Uttlv»rait/of Utah 
College of Nursing 

Vennont State Hursos' Asaoo* 



tW-veralty of Vemont 
School of Nursing 



Virginia Nurses' Assoc* 

Virginia Comonwealth University 
Medical College of Virginia 
Ksalth Sciences Division 

Washlnctcn State Nurses' Assoc* 



West Virginia Nurses • Assoc* 



Wisconsin Nurses* Assoc* 



Working through KOPEM to standard- 
Ito in 8 state region 



Tt(A Is proposing a recognition plan 
for cont« ed «» tha plan la based 
oh 75 pts • one pt« for each contaci 
hcur*« n9 present plans to convert 
to CRU 'S| but It la recognised 
that In the future we nay conver- 
sion would be simple 



Have adopted a certification plan 
(vDlunteer) effective Jan* 1972 • 
The adopted point system Is up 
for CEU modification - approval 
expected In May 1973 

Planning to inplenent In the near 
future 

Plan to ijnpleifk^nt this fall - we 
see the professional organliailons 
for nursing as having the respon- 
sibility to see that c* e* is 
provided 

tfuch interested in establlshlhg 
criteria and xmiformity in cent* 
ed* offerings 



no prohlems in applying CEU to our 
noiwcredit od* activities - further- 
more^ the consumers like Itl 

Assoc* has a committee on Cent* Sd, 
studying methods of cr^dentlallnfi: 
CN& and related actlvitlesi Includ- 
ing record maintenance 

have voluntary certification 
through WViU under consideration - 
to be voted on at Pall 73 conventior 

no plans at present to adopt - 
currently studying voluntary vs* 
mandatory cent* ed* 









i 
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Unlvoralty of Vri«con«ln 
Uuralnr CscUnslon 

Wyoming Nuraon* Aaaoo* 
• 

• 

• 




X 


X 


X 
X 




uslm; altamfttd apnroiioh - ono 
conti ed« hour - 1 CSU * 10 ^Hlt'e 

1 
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CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 

OF THE 

ASSOCIATED GENERAL BUILDING CONTRACTORS OF SOUTH JERSEY 

CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 
CONSTRUCTION OFFICE LEADERSHIP 

, ^ ^ ^The Construction Industry Advancement Program of the Assoc- 
iated General Building Contractors of South Jersey together with 
Rutgers University Evening Extension Division Jointly are offering 
a certificate In ConstrucMon Office Leadership to those who have 
construction office experience and who complete the required and 
elective courses provided now and in the future. 

The certificate -In Construction Office Leadership will be 
granted to those who have experience In a construction office and 
who have satisfactorily completed courses which together total 
approximately 40 C.E. Units. A "Continuing Education Unit" (C.E.U.) 
Is doflned as "Ten oontaat houra (500 minutea) of partioipaiion in 
an organized continuing education experienoe under veap&naihle 
aponaopahip, capable direction, and qualified inatruotion, " 
It Is not the same thing as a college credit but Is a substitute 
which Is becoming widely accepted mainly because It's use does not 
Imply previous academic achievement as Is necessary for college 
credit courses. A class session of !50 minutes each for ten weeks 
is thus equal to 'three C.E. Units. 

EXPERI ENCE REQU I REHENTSj. 

At least two full years of experience In a construction 
office n work directly related to the specialized field of choice 
IS required before the certificate will be Issued. 

EPU^AT.I ON REQU t R EME NTS ; 

ii/v r cand Idate mu^t have satisfactorily completed at least 
h2 elfile 2i ^^^xV®! "^''^ related to the type of work for which 
he seeks the certificate. Upon submission of the application an 
evaluation wilt be made of the candidate's background and objectives 
and rocomtni^ndatlons wlM.be made of the courses to be taken. 

i''^"''!?® candidate seeks certification In a field In which 

^! S*w K 'Associate Degrees are Issued In our geographical area, 

s:r:;ific:t;'?r;?^ni?d?^"^'^'^ '^^^^^'^^^ 

A^^^ Mtl^^ educational .requirements are necessarily flexible 
vnS!I?iJ!i°" specialization and the present level of 

mJSf !^ accomplishment of the candidate. Every effort will be 
a« ?osslb?r'^ or^uiuri certificates are as qualified 
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^'^x P'?" *® ^^^^ required training for the 
S![I application In advance as soon as possible 

IIS! ISJi®''' '"Mention to do so» Certificate candidates wl II 
5!d ;.I!f'*''?f/!^'^!!^ 5 ''^'"^ faculty. C I AP Committee 
SrSiSfJ'^i***!!® ^"1 ''?.o^^f'-«<l free guidance If necessary or 
dej red by them. Application forms are aval labia from th« CIAP 
Office or the Rutgers Evening Extension Division Office. 

flEXIBIHTY s 

offftMnl^'^K^'"'*^''^'".'® "Qcessarlly subject to change as course 
SI +ri f! Q"** »s we gain better knowledge of the needs 

Of the students and the Industry. 

necessary that all courses offered for compfwHon 
?! "itffr^' Courses may be taken elsewhere and offered 
!; ?![!! ! lf/'!""9 requirements for the certificate, but 
JInr!!! + J °t "^l courses must be taken at Rutgers. Credit for 
rt%% elsewhere will be determined by a Joint faculty 

o I AP Committee upon application of the candidate. 

^^^At* have not taken construction mathematics may receive 

JJ^ hi J® course by achieving a, passing grade on an examination 

to be given by Rutgers on a date to be announced. 

iilLM^PP^ THE. CERTJ fj CALES MEAN? 

the extIa%n«^Ii^!jJ^!? evidence that the holders have expended 
essentll? ?^r?L^2J/'l? "^^^^^'-V gain the knowledge considered 
cl?tll^l+lr.!^ effective construction office supervisor. The 

fJ cannot guarantee a Job to the holder nor do they 
?onst?uJ??on ^'^^.'^cldors are altogether qualUIed for 

InCoIv«5 n I leadership as there are many oth2r factors 
f^«m^mi:„ ^^t ^l^P'cye'' would be very wise to try to pick 

i?a7n?na ?«Ir«^!n:J^t''? ^^^1" training. The maX with the 
training represents the best Investment other things being equal. 

The certificates wIM be suitable for framlno and will be 
accompanied by a wa I I et card I nd I cat t ng compel ottSn^f'jSeriiul^ed 

ait coiJ?L;«!!r.^\^li ff+^^'cate holders wl 1 1 be publ I shed to 
I? ^^'^^ contributing to the CIAP and every effort will be 
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ARIZONA STATE NURSES' ASSOCIATION 
1137 IS&st McDowell Road 
Phoenix I Arizona 85006 
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CERTIPICATIOK OP CONTINUING EDUCATION JX)R REOISTERBD NURSES 

Program accepted by the membership of ASMA at the Wth Convention, November 11-13 » 
1971 » as a pilot project for the next two years. ^ < 

INTRO^'UOTIOH: 

In ♦•Avenues for Continued Learnlnei'* ANA 1967* it I0 stated olearOy that 
cation for nursing must be a continuing process. No program of basic educa- 
ttco» whatever its type or quality, could possibly encompass all that the 
practitioner vlU need to Xnov for skilled practice thro\a^out a life^tiDie 
career* -«-.-For continuing practice, increasing emphasis is placed upon the 
necessity for each practitioner — teacher, engineer, doctor, or nurse -- to 
keep skill and c<»ipetencie8 current with the growth of knowledge in each 
field.'* / 

?he Report of the National Commission for the Study of Nursing and Nursing 
Bcucatlon more strongly advocates a continuing education system. It proposes 
that "all licensure laws b« revised to require periodic review of the Individ- 
ualU qualifications for practice as a condition for license renewal. The 
standards for this periodic review should be conventiwal; that is, presenta- 
tion of evidence of continvlng study and/or assessment by eniployers and peers.** 

The Arizona State Nurses' Asoclatlon accepts the fact that education for prac- 
tice must be continuous. 3o submit thfe standards for t^a quality and quantity 
of continuing education in nursing to the legislative procedures which govern 
the licensure of nurses is premature in Arlzona~especlally in light of the 
existing legislative overtxres advocating multi-disciplinary licensure board 
consolidation. Certification is a recognition of the individual's efforts and 
does not affect the IssuantB or renewal of the RN license in Arizona at this 
time. 

The appropriate body to initiate a certification program is the Arizona State 
Nurses' Association. The Association^ has, at its disposal, the structure to 
accomplish certification and is accessible to all Registered Nurses in the 
State. 

PURPOSE? 

To recognize those nurses who strive toward higher standards in nursing 
care . - , 

To encourage the acquisit^oQ of knowledge to counter-balance the rapid 
obsolescence of practice md skills , and thus enable practitioners to 
participate at optimum le/el in the delivery of health care. 

To motivate those nurses who have heretofore accepted basic education and 
continued employment as sufficient for maintenance of skills. 

To provide the indlvidu&l nurse with proof of Individual effort to acquire 
current, professional knowledge. 



1. 
2. 
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Initial certification is for a one year period after vhioh tine re-c«rtifioa- 
tion may be obtained for each additional three year period. 

Any registered nurse may submit an application for initial certification. 
Onoe the application is madei the nurse must complete the necessary require- 
ments vlthin one year from the date of explication. 

A new graduate has a year following graduation to make application for ini- 
tial certification. He must be licensed as an R.N. and be a member of the 
profe8Si(»al organization. Following initial certification* the nurse has 
tfaree years to meet the requirements for re<-«ertification« The requirements 
are. described in Section 3. 

If an individual is not able to meet the requirements fpr re>certification 
because of extenuating circumstances* he may submit a formal written request 
to the Board of Directors, A. S.N. A. » for an extension period. Vpon approval 
by the Board of Directors, he may hav^ & two<-year extension period (without 
certification) and, in addition to conpleting the necessary 15 units » will 
be required to complete an addi.tlonal 5 units from either Orotqp A wid/or 
Group B for each year during this extension period. 

SECTION 2! Continuing Education Unit (CEU) — Decimal System 

The Continuing Education Unit is defined as follows: 

Ten contact hours of participation in an organized continuing education 
experience under responsible sponsorship, capable direction, and quali- 
fied instruction. 

The CEU will be used for the measurement, recording, reporting, accumulation, 
and recognition of participation by nurses in programs which seldom in the 
past have been recorded in any formal or systematic way. 

In general, the CEU is intended to serve all Interests in continuing educa- 
tion, whether public or private, and whether individual, instructional, 
institutional, organizational, gover.ijmental , or societal. The unit is also 
applicable to the appropriate learning experiences of nurses at all levels 
from post-diploma to post-doctoral. 

The number of CBU's awarded will be determined by considering the number of 
contact hours in a formal learning situatioD, and evaluating any other ex- 
periences connected with the program. The decimal system will allow the 
record to reflect the number of vinits to be awarded, based upon contact 
hours. The unit has the advantage of being computed directly and simply 
. for all formats and durations of continuing education programming wherever 
contact hours or their equivalent can be determined. The ten-hour unit also 
permits the use of the decimal system for partial units if needed. 

In using the CEU^ there is no attempt being made to change or standardize the 
methods or format of the various continuing education activities. 

The CEU represents a sufficiently small amount of participation in continuing 
education so that It is possible for an individual to accumulate a substan- 
^ tial number over limited periods of time. 



OONTINUIifO GDUCAX7.0N UflTiDECI^lAL 8Y8T£M CONVERSION TABLE 
(Fonaulftt 10 Contaot Uoura ■ 1 CGU) 
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Houra ■ 




Houra ■ 




Hours • 


CEU 


100 


10.0 


10 


1*0 


1 


0.1 


200 


20.0 


20 


2.0 


2 


0.2 


300 


30.0 


30 


3.0 


3 


0.3 


liOO 


. ^0.0 


liO 


k,0 


it 


O.ii 


500 


50.0 


50 


5.0 


5 


0.5 


600 


60.0 


60 


6.0 


6 


0.6 


700 


70.0 


70 


7.0 


7 


0.7 


800 


60.0 


60 


6.0 


6 


0.6 


900 


90.0 


90 


9.0 


9 


0.9 






Contact 
Minutes « 


CEU 










15 


0.025 




» 




.* 


30 


0.050 










U5 


0.075 







SECTION 3: Certification Requlreaentd 
Aa Initial Certification ; 
I« Current licensure as an R.Na 

II a Five Continuing Education Units (?0 contact houra) muat be met 
vlthin one year after application has been submitted. 

Ilia Nev Graduate from a Basic Program (ADN, Diploma, BSN) 
At Current licensure as an RaH* 
ba Membership in the professional organisation 

Ba Re-certification 

a. Cxirrent licensure ais an R«Na 

b. A total of 15 Continuing Education Units (150 contact hours) 
over a three year period of time. 

la. 9 units (90 contact hours) must be selected from Group A. 
O ^ 2a The lemalning 6 units (60 contact hours) may be from either 

ERJC Croup A or Group B* 
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!• CoDtinuing Educations (WorkBhopSi 
•ettinars, conferences » certified 
training programfit etcj as approved 
by the Continuing Eductition Approval 
Ccttmjtttee » 

Exaoqples: An approved one veek short 
course usually approximates 30 contact 
hours or 3<0 units 

An approved two day program usually 
approximates 10 to 12 contact hours 
or 1«0 to 1«2 units 

An approved five sessldi evening program » 
meeting for 2 hours per seasick i vould 
approximate 10 hours of instruction or 
1.0 units 

2. Presentations at meetings * vorkshopcfi 
conferences! or seminars for nurses or 
allied prof«dS8ionals (maximum 2*1/2 
contact hours per presentation) i 

3» Publication of scholarly article (maxi«* 
mum 2»l/2 contact hours per article) 

!♦* Formal academic study relevant to nure-» 
ing or fulfilling a requirement for a 
degree in nursing 

a. 1 semester credit 

b< Audit of academic courses 1/^ the 
recognition units the course vould 
ordinarily earn 



5* Publication of a book 



C^taot Hours 



30 

10 to 12 

10 

2.5 
2.5 



10 to 15 



2.5 to 
2.T5 



CEU'8 



3.0 



l.C to 1.2 



1.0 



.25 
.25 



1.0 to 1.5 



.25 



T6 be evaluated ladlvldually 



GROUP B (Maximum allowed 6 unite /3 years) 


Contact Hours 


CEU's 


1. Membership in A.tl.A* ^ 


5 per yr» 


.5 


2« Holding an elective office and/or active- 
ly participating on a district > state » or 
natloneil professional canmlttee. 


5 per yr. 


.5 


3, Attendance at Convention— ANA or SNA 


5 per yr. 


.5 


Assigned as representative of WA^ SNA, 
or AHA to community action planning 
committee} liaison activity 


5 per yrt 


•5 
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8ECII0H Ut DeflQltlon of Terms 



ContlnulDg Education is • • » the orcani^ed and planned presentation of a^^pro- 
prlate eduor^tion experiences at a professional level vhich may or siay not be 
university oriented * or developed directly by the employing agency i but re- 
lated to Its needs and programs - and directed at the exploration of nev ideas 
tr«ndS| developments, and the exposure of new dimensions vhich Improve the 
individual's pifofesslonal competence and may be expected to exert a broad 
and long-range effect on the field. Xn-t^ervlce may be a form of continuing 
education* 

A course is primarily a series of instructional Metings conducted by one or 
more experts and in vhlch the participants receive information about best cur- 
rent practice and Innovative Ideas in a specialized area of interest* A 
course is an established and generally accepted vay to review fundamentals and 
learn new techni(iues. In nursing, major emphasis is usually placed on the 
practical application of the subject matter. The hours of class time and the 
length of courses vary, depending upon the course objectives, the time requir- 
ed to meet them, and the policies of the sponsoring Institution. 

A seminar involves a small group of participants who meet after selection of a 
topic or study area and preparation for group discussion through reading, 
experimentation, or other experiences. Duricg the meeting, participants ex- 
change ideas and experiences, anu discuss in depth the topic or area selectedi 
Each seirlnar ie directed by a carefully selected^ coiopetent leader, usually, 
but not necessarily, a regular member of the seminar. The ebiphasis in a 
seminar is on discussion and the free exchange of ideas and experiences. 

A conference brings together large groups of participants for one or two days 
to hear from carefully selected exj;>ert& the latest developments and activities 
in the subject area. The objeci^ of attendance at this type of meeting is to 
learn about recent developments and listen to the ideas of leaders in the 
field as stimuli for Individual thought and action. 

A vorkshop is a type of meeting that offers cj)portunltiea for persons with a 
common interest or problem to meet vlth speclsdists to consider new knowledge 
and practices and to experience working on sreclfic relevant tasks in small 
groups . 

An Institute is a training meeting, usually one to three days in length. New 
material is presented to the participants to provide information or to stimu- 
late study and action, or both. The work8hq;> or institute c^centrates the 
learning within a limited, contlfauous period and provides uninterrvrpted 
•learning environment" from the beginning tc the end of the program. Work- 
shcfps and institutes are two of the most frequently used forms of organized 
adult educational offerings « 

WICHE N — Western Council for Higher Educaiion in Nursing, which sponsors 
seminars, workshops, conferences, Continuxib Education Programs, and other 
types of higher, or advanced, education experiences in nursing. 

SECTION 5 J Continuing Education Approval CommiV-ee 

A. C<xaaittee Members 

The comnittee will consist of 7 members including a Director of Nursing 
Service, a Nurse Educator, two Practitioners of Nursing (stt^ff or field 
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XtvoX)i a nurs^ involved in Zndorvice progremingi a nursa eitc^loyed in 
private practical an office or a olinio end and an elected Director of 
the ASMA Board. These individuala may repreaent any inatltution or 
agency and are taembera of ASUA* 

Bi Selection of Comndttee Members 

Membera of this cooanittee are selected by the Board of Directors, ASNA« 
The ttembera to this committee vill be selected each year for terms vhicb 
provide for continuity of membershipi i«e.| 3 members are selected each 
yeari Director, ASNA each 2 years. The committee members select their 
own chairman. In the event of a vacancy in the committee, the Chairman 
vill recomend a replacement vith Board approvals 

C« Functions 

This committee shall perform the following functions j 

1. Determine criteria for approving continuing education activities « 

2. Approve activities for CfEU^s and assign the unit to the activity. 

3. Approve applications from members for CBU^s* 
Kay aznend sections 6 and. 6 of this plan by a 2/3 maJorJLty vote 



A. When seeking ?ricr approval of any type of con^;inuing education pro- 
gram, the folloving procedure should be observed (see F6rm iHOh)i 

1. Wh en to sibmit: 

At leaft 30 days prior to the program 
or 

3 veek^ prior to needing the approval for program printing. 

2. What to sibmit s 

Three (3) copies of the tentative program. In order to evaluate 
the progron, the committee must haves 

a. Thi obJectives{8) (or purpose) (or aim). 

b. Description of the program (or format) (or curricultam). 

c. Qualifications of the speakers (faculty), not necessarily 
degrees held, but evidence of preparation for this presen- 
tation, 

d. Idemlficatlon of the program sponsor or cooperating 



of its members. 



SECTION 



6 1 Procedures 



I. 



Prior Approval 



spomors • 
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Type :>t audience the program is planned for. 



3* Where to axibiolti 



Continuing Education Approval Coooilttee 
Arizona State Hurees^ Amsoeiation 
113f Eaat MoDoveil Road 
Phoenix I Arieona 85006 

The chairman of the conmittee returns the approved materials to 
the A8NA headquarters i vhlch then notifies the appUoont of ths 
evaluation reeultst The nunber of CEU's may then be printed on 
proi^rauis^ announced at the meeting^ or he otherwise diesemlnatedi 

B. The Continuing Education Approval Cosanittee encourages worthwhile 
District meetings and attendance at those meetings. Districts are 
urged to plan programs and apply for prior approval as desoribed in 
A» iH\ An entire yearns plani or several monthSi may be evaluated 

at once. In the case of these district program meetings i one attend- 
ance list, signed by the President or georetaryy may suffice for the 
individual attendance form. 

C. Inservice Education programs, in order to receive CEU's, must be 
planned on a relatively long term basis with clear indication of 
obJective(8)t curriculum and faculty, as described in A. ii^l. Attend** 
ance at each portion of the program must be verified by the Inservice 
Director's signature. 

Inservice Education programs may be awarded CEU's for portions of the 
programy or the entire program (as determined by the Continuing Edu«- 
cation Approval Committee). 

D» If a nurse participates In continuing education activities (in-^state 
or out^f •state » informal or formal academic studies), he should ob-» 
tain a Subsequent Approval Form {Form fl02) from ASNA headquarters 
and submit as directed. KOTE: This an)llcation must be mailed vlthln 
10 days following completion of the eaucation activity. 

E. Participants attending approved activities will receive Form #101 at 
the beginning of the meeting on which to indicate the actual hours 
attended. These forms may be submitted at the end of the meeting and 
sent to A6NA headquarters . If the ASNA atembers cannot complete the 
information required, the form may be returned directly to ASNA head-* 
quarters not more tha;^ 10 days after the meeting. The forms given at 
the particular meeting are the only ones acceptable in reporting 
activities which have prior approval. This Is the preferred type of 
approval. . 

Subsequent Approval . 

A. When seeking subsequent approval for continuing education activities t 
including all academic courses, on an individual basis, the applicant 
should observe the following procedures 

1» When to submit: , 



The appllcatictfi must l>e mailed within 10 da:rs following 
ooopletlon of the educational activity. 



2< What to aubmiti 



Fora 4*102 coapletoiy flXlod out. * 

In order to evaluate the experiencei the coomittee muet havei 

A copy of the pertinent prograuti grade allp it ratio oript» 
eertiflcatei or description of the aotlvlty« 

3t Where to submits 

Continuing Education Approval Cosadttee 

Ari2;ona State Nursed' Aesoclatlon 

1137 East McDowell Road — Phoenix, Arizona 85006 

Total number of CBU's approved will be indicated and signed by the 
Chairman of the committee. A copy of the information vlU be sent to 
the nurse provided a self^addreased, stamped envelope is enclosed* 

SECTION 7: Manne^. |n Which Recognition Is Given 

Nurses are encouraged to strive for the acquisition of 15 CEU*s in each three 
year period (accumulation of units will be kept for each nurse at the ASNA 
headquarters). 

A. A certificate of recognition will be awarded each nurse who achieves 
the above goal . 

B. A letter of commendation regarding the nurse will be sent to the 
individual's employer upon award of recognition. 

0. Further means of recognition msy be implemented by the Board of 
Directors of ASNA and/or any of the ASNA District Associations. 

SECTION 8: Additional Information 

A. Discrepancy in Reported CEU*st 

If a discrepancy occurs between the members calculation of units 
accrued and the ASNA statement » the member must report it within 
thirty (30) days, otherwise the report is considered accurate. 

B. Appeal of Non -Approval: 

If an activity is not approved (prior or subsequent) by the Continuing 
Education Approval Committee for CBU'Si a formed written request by 
the sponsor and/or nurse must be sent to the committee within thirty 
(30) days. The committee will reconsider the request based upon the 
data (see Section 6> I and II) submitted. At all timesi the decision 
of the committee is final. 

C. Requests for Interim Report of Certification of CEU^a: 

If an individual requests an interim report of the accumulated CEUU 
docur^nted at ASNA headquartera^ a written request must be submitted 
to the Executive Director, ASNA ^ and accompanied by a fee of $1 per 
report along with a self •addressed, stan^ed envelope. 
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VOLVNXARV CERTIFICATION FOR CONnNUINO COMPETBNCB OF 
THE REOISTBRED NURSE IN COLORADO 



Purpose 

The primary aim of the voluntary certification proposal la to foster high 
standards of nursing practice^ and to promote the professional and educational 
advancement of registered nurses to the end that all people may have better 
nursing care. 

Philosophy 

We believe that constant concern for current knowledge and competent practice 
must characterize all types and levels of nursing. 

We believe that knowledge of current practice through self assessment and 
peer review will enable the nurse to define his own continuing education activitie 

We believe the certification proposal must offer each nurse a measurable 
criteria for learning that is attainable. 

We believe it is the responsibility of the individual nurse to maintain compe 
tency in practice • 

We believe fxi the concept of research to measure current nursing performance 
and evaluating tie effectiveness of education in improving performance. 

Objectives; 



It To provide a voluntary certification program through 
the professional organization. 

2« To give recognition to nurses who participate in 
continuing education and practice to maintain 
professional competence* . 

3« To utilize three areas In measuring continuing competency: 

A« Professional Continuing Education Activities 

(1) Continuing Education 

(2) Formal Academic Study ' 
B« Professional Practice Activities 

C. Professional Organization Activities 



CRITERIA FOR VOLUNTARY CERnPlCATIOH 
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Certification is a recognition of tl.e individual's efforts toward continued 
coapetency and does not affect the issuance or renewal of the R. N, l/ioanse 
in Colorado at this time. 

RBCERTIFICATION ' ; 

The period between certification and recertification should be three years, 
REQUIREMENTS FOR CERnPICATION 

10 Units are required in one year. 

For original certification the following maximum may be 
achieved in any one area; 

A. Professional Continuing Educatipn Activities 5 units 

B. Professional Practice Activities 5 units 



The required 10 units may be any combination of the above units . 
REQUIREMENTS FOR RECERTIFICATION 

30 units are required in three years. 

For recertification the following maximum may be achieved 
in any one area within a three year period. 



C. 



Professional Organization Activities 



2 units 



A. Professional Continuing Education Activities 



15 units 



B. Professional Practice Activities 



15 units 



C. Professional Organization Activities 



6 units 



ISl 



OUIDBLINBS FOR VOLUNTARY CERnPICATION 



To malntdin certification! it is expected that each licensed nurse shall select 
from the foUowing list those activities best suited to his circumstances and 
interests. In each three year period^ total credit earned shall be a total of 
30 units* Variations from the suggested list will be considered on an individual 
basis by the certification commission* 



Group A> 



PROFESSIONAL CONTINUINQ EDUCATOONAL ACnV^TIES 



Educational Unit 



Unit Credit 



the educational unit decimal system is based on 10 contact 
hours of participation in an organized continuing education 
experience* 



1 hr* class time 
10 contact hours 



1 contact hour 
1 education unit 



1* All planned non-credit leantlng activities. Including 
workshops, seminars, conferences, inservicei 
certified training programs* 

2* Presentations at meetings, workshops, conferences 
seminars, for nurses or allied health professionals* 



1 contact hr* 
•1 unit 



3t Self-directed Study 
Group Study 
Programmed Instruction 
Journal Club 
Journal Reading 

Publication of a scholarly article 

(Consultation concerning self with a member of the 
certification commission available* Credit depends 
upon documentation of courses of study*) 



1 contact hr* 
*1 unit 

Maximum that may 
be earned in 
section 3 per year 
is 2 units* 



4* Formal academic study in nursing or a related field, 
i;,o* one which maintriins and/or improves professional 
competence in nursing or fulfilling a requirement 
for a degree in nursing* 



Semester or quarter hours 
Audit of academic courses 



1 contact hr* 
*1 unit 



Group B* PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE UNIT 



100 hrs* worked *• 1 professional practice unit 
500 hrs* worked » 5 professional practice units 
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500 houra would give a mlninwm practice exposure to those gainfully employed in 
any .nursing field, the 1500 contact hours could be worked in one year or spread 
oyer a three year period, this would not penalize the nurse who must work part 
time because of personal responsibilities, but would give recognition to a ttinlmuffl 
Of contact hours to maintain competence. 

GROUP C. PROFESSIONAt, ORGANIZATION AC1IVITIE8 

10 Contact Hours - I Unit 

Involvement in professional activities, district, sttite, national, related to 
health care and community service. i « m uu 

0.5 Unit given for membership in the professional organization. 

Ihla is an optional category. You may earn a maximum of 2 units in one year or 
6 units in three years to supplement either education or practice units. 
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SUGGESTED RBCOMHEMDAnOMS FOR IMPLEMENTATION 



IT IS RECOMMENDBDj 

lhat the ImpUmentatlon date for the certification program be January 1973 but 
that It be retroactive to January 1972 for accumulation of points* 

That Initial certification for any reglatered nurse will be available within one 
year after application. Re-certification would follow every three years* Units 
earned retroactive to January 1972 would be applicable to certification* 

That the appropriate body to recognize nurses in their efforts to maintain com^ 
petence through a voluntary certification program is the Colorado Nurses* Association* ' 

That a nine member commission representing occupational and geographical areas be 
appointed^ following acceptance of the certification program to work on implementation* J 
It would be desirable that these appointments be made by Kay 1^ 1972» and continue 
until the next convention in 1973» at which time a new commission would be formed 
composed of four of the original appointees from the commission serving an additional 
one year termj plus five members to be elected for two year terms* 

That each nurse be responsible for recording his/her own record of involvement* 

That a certificate be awarded upon certlflcaticn by the CNA* 

ttxat new graduates be certified upon graduation* Recertlf Ication would occur three 
years following graduation* 

That nurses who have been unemployed in nursing for more than three years have the 
practice points waived for a period of six calendar months of employment and until 
an evaluation is conducted by the employer* 

That nurses coming from other states with credentials from other certification programs 
have their credentials evaluated on an individual basis, and certification in Colorado 
awarded on an equivalency basis^ Ihose coming from states where no certification 
program exists would have a stated period of time to meet the requirements* 

That there be an appeal mechanism and this be through the CNA Board of Directors or 
a subcotiutilttee of that board, ^relating to decisions of the certification commission* 

That there be an ongoing evaluation of the certification program. 



Accepted as amended by the 
Houde of Delegates of the 
Colorado Nuraes' Association 
on Thursday, April 6, 1972* 
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iiONtXNUIKQ EDUCATION FOR REOISXiSRBD NURSES ' ^ 
• • (IBHlATtVE DRAFT) 

• ■ . . ■ 

In "Av«nue« for Continued Learning'*, A.N.A., 1967, tt 1« cUarly staud that 
'•Education for nursing oust be a continuing process." The A.N.A. endorses., 
the concept of continuing education for all registered nurses as one of the 
means by which nurses can maintain competence and meet the standards of 
practice developed by the profession. Ih view of the national interes.t In 
continuing education and the pressures being iraposc^i in towa by the Legislative 
Interim Study Coomlttee on Occupational and Professional Licensure, as veil 
as the Governor's Commission to Study Nursing and Nursing Education, and also 
the direction taken by the X.N. A. House of Delegates in 1972, It is the Intent 
of the X.N.A. to provide a structure for verification of voluntary continuing 
education. . ' - ■ 

jContlnui^nft Education Defln^fd ; 

For tho purpose of cIari£icdtlon» th^ tv'irm continuing education appllod to 
algnlflcant planned learning experlencea which Include auch offerings aft 
vorkahops^ aeminara. Institutes^ conferencea^ non«credlt couriteai ahort 
couraea^ refresherai ln*aervlce/ata££ development programai and aelected 
profesalonal.nutalng or related lecturese (See page of above terma deflnede) 

In contrast, the formalized learning experiences offered In colleges and 
universities for which academic credit is earned vill be referred to as 
continued education e . 

As academic credit is recorded and transcripts can be obtained at any time 
they are needed, the recording of CEU^s by leNeA. will be limited to the 
. recording In a systematic way the here-tortore non^^recordaoie educacxonal 
.exporlencea whicti are included in the derlnicion of continuing education 
abovoe Continued education Is recognized as an accepted a^d most desirable 
method for promoting professional growth* 

Pjiirposes of Proi^rams 

To recognize those nurses who strive toward higher standards 
in nursing care. 

2« To motivate nurses to accept the need for education beyond, 
the basic programs and the learning which results from 
continued employment* , 

3« To encourage practitioners to participate at optimum level 

In health care delivery by maintaining professional competency 

and acquiring new knowledge. ^ . 

4« To contribute to the promotion of the quality of continuing 
education through the process of evaluation of offerings 
according to established criteria. 

' * To provide the Individual nurse with proof of Individual 
^ effort to acquire current professional knowledge. 



Continuing Education for Registered Kuraes 15$ 
(Tentstlve Draft) 
Page 3 • 

ftoc^dure for Recpy ding Contlnutng Edueatlon Units t 

!• Atfaignment of continuing education unita to offerings, 

a* Definition of Continuing Education Unit 

.The Continuing Education Unit is defined by the National 
.* Task Force on Continuing Education Unit as follows i 
*^Ten individual or contact hours of participation in 
* an organised learning experience in which the sponsor , 

content , format: , and direction or name of the person 
in responsible charge of the activity are clearly 
; identified. These are the minimum criteria essential 
to establishing the validity of the continuing education 
unit regardless of purpose to which it later may be 
^ applied. This unit of measure compares favorably in 
terms of its contact**hour requirements with the quarter 
hour of credit already established as a significant 
. and acceptable threshold level of formal learning effort 
by an individual*'^ 

2, Application of the individual m^^mh^r for initial recording 
of Continuing Education Units, (See attached form,) 

v« 3* Member submits the record of program approved for Iowa 

Continuing Education Units and other appropriate evidence 
o£ attendance at out«of-state offerings, such as a copy 
of the program^ and requests the addition of such credit 
to her continuing education record, 

Pefinitton of Terms: 

A .course is primarily a series of instructional meetings conducted by one or 
more experts and in which the participants receive information about best 
current practice and innovative ideas in a specialized area of interest A 
course is an established and generally accepted way to review fundamentals 
and learn new techniques. In nursing, major emphasis is usually placed on 
the practical application of the subject matter. The hours of class time 
and the length of courses vary, depending upon the course objectives, the 
time required to meet them, and the policies of the sponsoring institution, 

A seminajr Involves a small group of participants who meet after selection of 
a topic or study area tnd preparation for group discussion through reading, 
experimentation, or other experiences. During the meeting, participants 
exchange ideas and experiences, and discuss in depth the topic or area 
selected. Each seminar is directed by a carefully selected, competent leader 
usually, but not necessarily, a regular member of the seminar. The emphasis 
in a seminar is on discussion and the free exchange of ideas and ^experiences^ 
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Continuing Education for ReglitaMd Kurtoi 
(Ttnutlvo hntt) 

A eonfotonoo bring! togothet UJfgo gtfoupt of patticlpanti for ono or tvo Jjyi 
to^KSSirS carofuUy aoUctod OK^orta the UUet dovolopaanta and .etlvttiU' 
in the •ubject area, the object of attendanee at jhla tyj* *J 
learn about recent developmenta and Uaten to the Ideaa of leadera in tii« ileW 
ae atiouli for individual thought and action* 

A sork«h^ la a type of meeting that off era opportunltlea fot paraont with a 
coSo?t»Stereat or problem to meet with apeclallst.i to consider new knowledge 
and precttces and to experience working on apeolflc relevant taeka in am**i 
groupa.' <:t ■ ^' - , ■ ' •■/." . • 

An institute la a training meeting, uaualXy one to three daye^ln length. 3J«w 
matlHatlTpteaented to the participants to provide informatl^^ or to adu- 
late atudy and action, or both. Ihe vorkehop or institute concentrate a e>e 
learning within a limited, continuous period and provides uninterrupted 
"learning environment" from the beglnnlnf. to the end of the ptogram* Wj?kahop# 
and Institutes are two of the most frequently used forma of organlaad a<iait 
educational offerings. . . ; . 
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BACKOROIINO INFORMATION ON THB PROPOSED RE^OLUHON ' 
PROM THB COMMIMBE ON EDUCATIOH 



Zn View of th« national Intorast in continuing education and tbo pvessuras 
b«lna lopoiad t«;ard qualifications fov continuing llcenauro, and because 
tha Houaa ofi Delegates directed the Coowittee on Education to study contlnuSas 
aducatlon f.ov nursing, the Coiamittee believes that efforts should be initlatad 
ionediately toward evaluation of offerings and the recording of individually 
aatned units « . 

» ■ ■ . • . ■ ' 

ttietefor©! the Conmltteo pUno to propose to the 1972 Houde of Delegates 
« pUn for evaluation of continuing education offerings an4 the recording 
of continuing education unltSa The Committee proposes that the recording 
be kept at no additional cost to members and tnat a fee be set by the Hous* 
ox Oe legates for non'-members* , {.the Coramittci sv^ggests $10»00 per uontinuljcig 
^dlucatlon Unit for non-members ♦) * ' ' **** 

Hie Committee offers as a definition of continuing education la nursing alL 
, ii|jtniil,<?an^ planned learning experiences which viU enable nurses to impro^ 
nursing care and meet goals for professional growth, for which degree credit 
is not earned* 

Slgnif leant planned learning experiences may Include such offerings as work^ 
shops I seminars I Institutes, conferenceSi non«credlt courses/short course^» 
refresh'ersi ln*service/staf£ development pro^crams^ and selected professional 
nursing or related lectures « 

Ihe IsNsAa Committee on Education Is proposing that continuing education 
units be assigned to offerings which meet established criteria* 

The continuing education unit Is defined by the National Task .Force oa . 
Continuing Education Unit as follows: : "Ten Individual or contact hours 
of participation in an organized learning experience In which the sponsor , 
^ cptiten^^ * format s and dl r ecti otj^ or name of the person In responsible charge 
of the activity are clearly identlfleda Itiese are the minimum criteria 
essential to establishing the validity of the continuing education unit 
regardless of purpose to which it later may be applied*, this unit of 
ifieasure compar e favorably In terms of Its contoct-hour requirements with 
the quarter hou^ of credit already established as a significant and accept^ 
^abla threshold level of formal learning effort by an Indlvlduala'* 

the above minimum criteria should be expanded to include written behavioral 
objectives Identifying the nature and scope of the content* The format , 
should Include a complete description of the offering so that others at 
removed locations and at later times could make Intelligent judgments with 
respect to what the educational experience meant In terms of new learning 
acquired by the Individual participant. . 

Ihe Committee wishes to emphasize that at this point In time It Is not pro^ 
posing a position on Including continuing education as a requirement for 
re licensure* 
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KANSAS STATE NURSES' ASSOCIATION 
CONTINUING EDUCATION UNIT 

HlBtory 

In 1967 and 1968 at the Annual Convention of KSNAi a 
plan for continuing educational programs was disousaed 
because of a felt need for keeping abreast of changes 
in nursing education and nursing practice. It was not 
until 1970 that a recommendation regarding guidelines 
for a point system was presented at the KSNA annual 
convention for implementation. This recommendation wast 

That a point system identifying the continuing 
education of the nurse be established and 
implemented through KSNA. 

The Committee on Careers was delegated the responsi- 
bility of drafting a plan. Subsequently, this plan 
was presented to the Board of Directors, KSNA and to 
the 1971 KSNA Convention. The Convention body moved t 

That the KSNA Board of Directors develop and 
implement a system for assigning point credit for 
designated educational and/or professional 
activities of KSNA members and that such a system 
provide a plan for verification and recognition of 
continuing education of KSNA members. 

In 1972, the Committee on Careers formulated the 
definition of a "continuing education unit" and the 
requirements and recognition of this system. 

This program is optional for interested KSNA 
members. 

Philosophy 

The Kansas State Nurses' Association recognizes the 
essential role of continuing education in contributing 
to the quality of nursing practice. 

A verification program has been established to give 
recognition to those registered nurses who have 
improved their nursing competence through continidng 
education progreuns. 
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111* Definition of Continuing Education Unit 

10 contact hours - 1 unit. 1 hour - 0.1 unit. 
Hours actually spent in the approved educational 
activity does not include meal breaks, social hours, 



1V\ Requirements 

A system requiring 100 units earned during a five year 
period meriting a Certificate of Continued Nursing 
Excellence has been adopted. 

There are two categories in which members may earn 
points. 

During a five year period the following Continuing 
Education Units may apply to a total of 100 units. 

All of the units may be earned in Category I. How- 
ever, 40 units must be earned in Category I. 

Category I , 

1. Cent: ;iuous Membership in ANA « 15 CEU/5 years 

2. Approved Continuing Education Courses « 25 CEU/5 
years (Workshops, seminars, institutes, conferences 
conventions, inservice, circuit courses, organized 
self-study, etc.) 

Category I I 

1. Membership in related health agencies - 0.5 
CEU/year (Maximum of three agencies) 

2. Holding elective office or active pafticipat.lon 
in professional or health related agency 
committees. National - 4 CEU/yr. (Max. 12 CEU/yr.) 

DNA - 2 CEU/yr. (Max. 6 CEU/yr.) 

3. College Credit - 1 semester credit hr - 5 CEU 

4. Attending meetings of other Allied Health Agencies 
» 0.1 CEU/ 2 hr. meeting 

5. Volunteer in Community Services » 0.1 CEU/2 hr. 
service. 

6. a. Research projects « 50 CEU/Major Project 

b. Publication (Editor or Article) 

National or State 2 CEU/publication 
District 1 CEU/yr. 

c. Program Presentation «» 2 CEU/hr, 

7. District Meetings - 0.1 CEU/2 hr. meeting 

8. Work expaxTienca 

Full time ■* 4 CEU/yr. 

Part timv^ « 2 CEU/yr. (anything less than full 
time) 
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Implomftntatlon 

You my begin earning and reoording your CBU's at 

?W SSHf***^.**^.*^^* However, you must earn at least 
100 CEU'a during a 5 -year period. 

Initial recognition will be presented to K8NA members 
at the 1973 Convention. To be eligible for initial 
verification in 1973 the Registered Nurse must have 
earned at least 20 of the 100 CEU'e in the same 

*® outlined in the plan between August 1, 
1972 and July 31, 1973. Those seeking initial verifi- 
cation in subsequent years must have earned the 

number of CEU's beginning August 
1, 1972; 1974, 40; 1975, 60M976, 80; and 1977, 100. 
Thereafter, a Registered Nurse who received verifi- 
^^^i^'iJ.i'^ ^^.P "^^1 ^® eligible for reverifioation 
^'iy? ^9? ^^^^ ^" ^^78, and individuals verified in 
1974 will again be eligible in 1979 by having earned 
100 CEU»s. 

Guidelines for evaluation programs 

If program planners submit their plans well in advance 
of the time a program v;?ill be publioized, the 
Credentials' Committee will evaluate them so that 
CEU Credit value can be included in the printed program 
The purpose of the program, an outline of the con- 
tent, the proposed speakers » and the length of 
presentations should be included for the committee's 
evaluation. 

Guidelines for organized self study 

Plans for organized self-study should be submitted 
on an individual basis. Some possibilities in this 
area include correspondence and telenetwork" <$<Jtirse8. . 

Procedures for records forms and statements attadiied 

1. Request the record forms from your District 
Secretary or send a self-addrei3sed & tamped, 
envelope with your request to KSNA headquarters. 

2. Rscord your own experiences on th^^l^fep^^^^ 
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Have -youi: record signed by t)je lulitd^ii^d pm<^ 
each tl»e you attend an aotivit^i ^ SSlBge-areaii 
an4 employnjent may be verified by someone in 
your employing agency. ; 
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Retain your own records until you have aoounulated 
100 or no re CEU'e in a five year period, or 
during this initial verification period, as 
outlined above. 

Send your complete records, including the 
sununary form, to KSNA headquarters by August 
I in any year in which you wish to be verified* . 
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MISSOURI NURSES*' ASSOCIATION, THIRD DISTRICT 
CONTINUING EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Suito 916 Beaumont Medleftl Building 
3720 Washington Blvd. 
St. LouUi Mo. 63108 
314/ 534*8166 



gUlDELINES FOR ASSIONINQ CONTINUING EDUCATION UNITS 

• 1971 - 1973 

Purposft 

To provide a standardized method for individual nurses to record their 
participation in continuing education programs, 

To promote the Continuing Education Unit (CEU) as recognition for partU 
cipatlon in continuing education programs* 

Definitions 

1. Continuing Education for Nurses ' 

Courses, workshopSf conferences, and seminars which lead to the r 
development of the individual nurse and Involve universal skills or . 
knowledge, not institutionally oriented. 

2. Continuing Education Unit (CEU| < / 

Ten (10) contact hours of pamcipatlon In an ojpgenieed c6ntinttln|[ edu- 
cation experience under responsible sponsorship, capable direction, 
■ and qualified instruction. * 

Examplej A tv^o day workshop on "Attltw^es Affecting RehaHWtatlon" ? 

may Include fourteen (14) hours of participation. . This work*: 
shop would be recognUed as .e<t|rylng 1,4 CE Units, The !>':l' 
nurse will add thi^ events t^ he* participation list lii con- - 
tlnulng education, ^ndj If de#lrab|e, will su\>}hlt th^ recog- ' 
nltlon to her employer fot heir dosslert':'A;tWC|2) hcur pro*. 
Zt6im on •'Ciire of the Burned Child" would he recognized as 
carrying 0. 2 CE Units. 

3. Eligible Programs 

Courses, wbrkshops, conferences, and ^emlnftrs sponsored by nurfe 
a8so§ia||ond, colleges and uiilversltl^s, allied prolessional as^ociatloil^i 
j^geiiKlf Ihd Institutions. floUtijie jbb^resp6ttsl|)iu|f ^rB|rain.s wllllibt 
be ipproved for continuing education units, 6uch as Job dfUniiUonfi- '; 
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Procedure 

1, AppUeatlon for CE Units must be submitted In writing to Third Dletrlcti 
Continuing Education Committee. 

Applicant must Inolude I Name of Sponsoring agent 

Title of offering and objectives 
Total hours of program 
Brief description of offering 

If the applicant is utllUlng publicity this statement may be Included on 
printed materials after assignment of CB Units t 

"Third District. MoNA recognUes - CE Units for this offering. " 

2. Nurses applying Individually for CE Units for continuing education where 
prior recognition has r.ot been obtained from Third. District (Ext courses 
In other districts or states) must submit the same information in writing 
to Third District as Is listed abovd. 

Record Keeplnt^ 

Nutees participating in continuing education v411 keep their own record. 
Employers of nurses may wish a copy for the employed nurse's file which * 
the nurse will furnish. 

Third District will keep records for Third District members o:Uy. It is 
the responsibility of the member to send her continuing education unit hours 
to the office* 

CONTINUINQ EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Emilly TaitV Chairman 
Sr» Mary Avlla Brumleve 
Carol Brun 

IJlalne Cateliier 
^ Marie Colemaii 

John Orellner 
Marioh iKretser 
' Elizabfttli Klcintosh 

Wedra Morfiii^ 
Sue Petrdvich 
Est^Ue YoMfig 
C>4^iVteftgi^ttd, Ex-officiO 
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The attached three Items have been developed by 

the Ad Hoc Cowftlttee to Stf^dy CiAti^icaUon {ok 
^at&e6 and approved by the Board of Directors of 

Nevada Nurses Association and are hereby 
iw^^^ctfu} sub'iittted to the Members of the 
Nevada Nurses A*?*5oclatlon for necessary action 
and acceptance # 



VOLUNTARY CERTIFICATION FOR CONTINUING . 
COMP£T£NC& OF LICENSED NURSES IN NEVADA * 
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Purpoae 

Tho prim«r/ aim of. th« voluntary certKieatlon proposal la to fo8t«r 
high atandardK o£ nursing praetlca» and to promota the profeaalonal 
and educational advancement of licensed nurses to the end that all 
people may have better nursing caret 
Philosophy and/or Unde r lying Assumptions 

We believe thati ' ^ 

1* High standards of nursing practice depend upon continuing 

competency of the individual practitioner* ^ 
2* It is possible to stimulate nurses to seek ways of continuing 

competency. 

3. It is the responsibility of the individual to maintain competency 
in practice. 

4, The certification proposal must inoludis measurabls criteria for 
learning which provides ©<|ual opportunity for each nurse to 
pbtaln recognition. 

5* The professional association has the responsibility to establish 
criteria and methods for recognising continuing competency of 
practltidiierd. 

6r ThWe najsds to be continued assesflment of the impact oii patient 
care by th^'cortlfioatldh pi^ocess. 



Objectives 

h To encourage the acquisition of knowledge to counterbalance 
the rapid obsolescence of practice and skiUSi and thu^ be 
enabled to pAvticipate at optimum level in the delivery of 
health care* 

2. To motivate those nurses who have heretofore accepted basic 
education and continued Employment as sufficient for malnte« 
nance of skills to seek ways of continuing competency* 

3. To recognize those nurses who strive toward higher standards in 
nursing care and to provide the individual nurse with proof of 
individual effort to acquire current professional knowledge* 

4. Through certification to provide employers of nurses with proof 
of continuing competency, 

5. To utllUe four areas in measuring continuing competency* 

a. Professional Continuing Education Activities 

I) Continuing Education ^ 
3) f ormal Academic Study 

b. Professional Practice Activities 
Professional Organization Activities 

i^r ClVid and/or Community A<itlvitles 



IMPLEMENTATION FOR CERTIFICATION 



Developed by Sub-Committee 
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A. NNA establlah a Commiesion/Council on Certification 



It' Five members 



a. 



To represent ge ^^ aphical areas and areas of practice 
Initial appointment to be made by NNA Board of Directors 
upon recommendation of Committee on Certiflcatlont 



One member to serve one year 
Two member^ to serve two years 
Two members to serve three years 



c« A/ter original appointments^ members \^o be elected for 
three-year terms* Board of Directors of NNA to refer 
to By-Laws Committee for uecdssary changes 

B* Functions of Commission/Council 

!• Approval of criteria 

Z. Recommend changes in criteria to be adopted by NNA Board of 

Directors and membership 
3« Award of certificate of recognition * validate with nurae and 

employer that the certification has been achiev^^l 
4» Set up methods and procedures for certification! taking Into 

account financial support, mechanics and staff requirements 

C, Time Schedule 

1. Initial Commission/Council to be appointed at Post Convention 
Board Meeting, November, 1972 

2. Commission to start functioning Sy January, 1973 

3« Spring, 1973 - Commission's recommendations for Implementation 
of certification program to be presented to NNA Board of Directors 

4. At 1973 Annual Meeting, Chang/^s in, By-Laws introduced to elect 
replacements 

5. January, 1974 - Certification program to be functioning 

D« Future Tasks of Sub«Committee 

1. Work out details to give to Commission * 

2« Assist with report to NNA membership at Annual Meeting 

3« Further delineation of criteria definitions 
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• Ad Hoc Committee on Certification 
Proposed Criteria for Certification 

Certification Is a recognition of the individual's effort toward continuing 
competency through education, service, and assumptloa..ol protaaslonal resnonslbil- 
Ities according- to the criteria adopted by the NCVaffar-Niftaea'ABsdclafcidr and 
does not affect the' issuance or renewal of a lic'ehse for nurses In Nevaua. 

, ... 

.Certification is voluntary, and is offered to members and non-members of NNA and NLPNA 
for a fee as determined by the Commission for Certification. The total number of C.E.U. 
must cone from no less than three different categories. 

Criteria 

30 continuing education units (C.E.U.) to be earned in a 3-year period. 

1. Work C.E.U. per year 

Full-titr.o as defined by the employing agency 5,0 
Half-time - 20 hours a week or more 2I5 
, Leee than half-time *5 

2s Participation in Nurses' Associations and other health related 
organizations or agencies?. 

ae Membership per organieation per year ^5 
Holding office or active participation on committees 
of above organizations. 

1) Constituency or Division (District) k 

2) State 5 

3) National 

4) Agency ^5 

• . 

c. Attendance of professional meetings including business and 
committee meetings. 1 contact hour ■ 0.1 C.E.U. 

3. Approved voluntary services related to health care and community 
service. 1 contact h<?uc - 0.1 C.E.U. 

4. Participation in organized continuing education experiences under responsible 
sponsorship, capable direction and qualified instruction. This will exclude 
academic credit, credit leading to high school equivalency and those experiences 
only casually related to any specific upgrading purpose or goal. 

. I contact hour • 0.1 C.E.U. - . • 
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■ 5. Approved academic achlovement relevant to health occupations. Includes 
semester, quartet and audited hours. 1 contact hour -0.1 C.B.U. 

6. Independent and Informal study. 

. ' , • ' . , i ■ 

a. Presentations related to health at workshops, seminars, cbnCferences , 
institutes, inaervice programs. 1 hour of presentation ■ 0.2 C.E.U. 

b. Approved research projects or publications. 

C.E.U. to be decermlncvl by Commission for Certification. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolution was offered: 
By Senator Deukme J Ian: 

Senate Resolution 218 

Relative to continuing education 

WHEREAS, It is in the best interests of the citizens of California 
to b« served by licensed professionals who have kept abreast of new ^ 
professional developments in the fields for which they^are licensedi and 
WHEREAS. At the present time, licensed professionals need only pay a^ 
license renewal fee in order to keep their licenses In effect and need not 
present any evidence of having up-to-date knowledge of new professtonai 
developments in their fields I and * * * *u« 1.m4a 

WHEREAS, In order to safeguard the health and aafety of the public, 
continuing education is necessary; and ■ ^ . ..^ 

WHEREAS, Professional associations have had extensive expei'lence In the 
administration of continuing education programs and licensing agencies have 
not had such experiencei now, therefore, be it^ ^ , 

Reeotved by the Senate of the State of California, <hat^tne Board Of 
Accountancy, the Board of Architectural Exairiiners, the Board of Barber 
Examiners, the Board of t^ehavioral Science Examiners, the Bureau of Etnploynjent 
Agencies, the Bureau of Furniture and Bedding Inspection, the Bureau^of 
Repair Services, the Board of Chiropractic Examiners, the Contractor's State 
License Board, the Board of Cos.RStology, the Board of Dental Examiners, the 
Board of Dry Cleaners, the Board of Funeral Directors and EmbalTMrs, the 
Board of Registration for Geologists, the Board of Landscape^Archltects, the 
Board of Medical Examiners (and its related examining^coiimittees),^ the Board 
of Kursing Education and Nurse Registration, the Board of Nursing Home 
Administrators, the Board of Optometry, the Board of OsteOpathTp E3<anjin.er$, 
the Board of Pharmacy, the Board of Registration for Professional Engineers, 
the Certified Shorthand Reporters Board, the Structural Pest Control Board, 
the Board of Examiners In Veterinary Medicine, the Board of Vocational Nurse 
and Psychiatric Technician Examiners, the Department of ^ Corporations, the- 
Department of Insurance, the Department of Motor Vehicles, the Department of 
Public Health, the Department of ReaV Estate, the State Bar Association are 
hereby requested to file a preliminary report on continuing education, as . 
soon as practicable, with the Senate Committee dn Business and Professions 
describing the approach or plan it would be prepared to adopt for Us 
licensees', and be it further -I 

Resolved, That in developing such a program; each licensing agency is re- 
quested to take into full consideration the views and experience of the pro- 
•fessional associations on the subject; and be it further ^ 

Resolved, That each licensing agency is requested to file a final plan 
with the Senate Coimiittee on Business and Professions no later than 
June 1, 1972; and be It further ■ \ 

Reeolved, That the Secretary of the Senate transmit a copy of this reso- 
lution to each of the above-named licensing agencies. 
Referred to CommUtee on. Rules. 



